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Mexico Makes Favorable 


Progress In 1950 


Lew B. CiarK ' 


ACTING COUNSELOR FOR ECONOMIC 


U. S. EMBASSY, MEXICO CITY 


AFFAIRS, 


Report Arranged for Publication in 
American Republics Division, OIT, 
U. S. Department of Commerce 


ws TREND of the Mexican econ- 
omy, as reflected by financial, commer- 
cial, and industrial developments in 
1950, was favorable; and, in the opinion 
of most businessmen, conditions gener- 
ally showed a definite improvement over 
those of the preceding year. This may 
be attributed in large measure to the 
improved financial situation, which re- 
flected ample revenues, a Stable ex- 
change, increased private bank deposits, 
and expanded reserves in the Bank of 
Mexico. In addition, currency circula- 
tion increased sufficiently to take care 
of national requirements, and bank 
clearings were consistently higher in 
terms of pesos than they were in 1949. 


Over-All Conditions Good 


Manufacturing industries operated 
throughout the year with a minimum of 
interruption from labor troubles, and 
factories generally operated at maximum 
capacity, some of them utilizing three 
shifts daily. Electric power and other 
utilities continued to be insufficient for 
Mexico’s expanding needs, although— 
except for the periods in which the use 
of electric power was curtailed—monthly 
consumption was substantially greater 
in 1950 than in the _ corresponding 
months of 1949. 

In the agricultural economy, a num- 
ber of harvests exceeded all previous 
production records and permitted sub- 
stantial exports. Only in the case of 
winter vegetables was the showing less 
favorable than in 1949. 

Mexico’s foreign trade showed a sub- 
stantial value increase in 1950 over 1949, 
owing partly to higher prices and partly 
to the greater volume of merchandise 
traded. 

Mineral production rose as a result of 
greater demand and higher world prices 
for metals and minerals. The principal 
difficulty experienced by this industry 
was in transportation. Insufficient 
facilities frequently prevented the ore 
from reaching processing plants on time 
and slowed up exports. 

The Mexican petroleum industry ex- 
panded in 1950 to meet increased de- 
mands for national consumption and 





‘Mr. Clark wishes to acknowledge contri- 
butions to this study made by M. Tomich, 
J. K. Burnham, G. S. Roper, A. M. Gomez, 


and R. S. Simpson, of the United States 
Embassy, Mexico City. 
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exportation. Petroleum products in- 
creased in both volume and value, as 
compared with 1949. 

The volume of tourist traffic from the 
United States during 1950 was very satis- 
factory, with monthly arrivals of visitors 
up more than 10 percent over those of 
1949. This implied a _ corresponding 
increase in tourist dollar expenditures in 
the country for such items as Mexican 
curios, travel, food, and services. 


Financial and Monetary Situation 


Following the outbreak of hostilities 
in Korea late in June, repatriated Mex- 
ican capital, together with flight capital 
from the United States and other 
countries, began to flow into Mexico. 
This greatly augmented the dollar ex- 
change from more normal sources, such 
as the expanding tourist trade and 
stepped-up exports. Before long con- 
cern over peso devaluation changed to 
worry about a _ possible revaluation. 
Despite assurances of the Minister of 
Finance on December 14 that no such 
step was being considered, dollar futures 
slumped to a buying quotation of 8.30 
at 120 days. 

Gold and foreign-exchange reserves 
of the Bank of Mexico increased suf- 
ficiently for Mexico to pay US$15,000,000 
early in August for the repurchase of 
pesos from the United States Treasury 
Stabilization Fund, thereby satisfying its 
full commitment with that Fund. In 
mid-December, the Bank’s Director re- 
ported that total reserves had reached 
US$250,000,000, more than 70 percent of 
which represented gold. 

Money in circulation mounted slowly 
between January and June, but gathered 
momentum rapidly thereafter to reach 
5,583,800,000 pesos by the end of Novem- 
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New petroleum refinery, Salamanca, 
Guanajuato. 


ber, a level higher by 1,169,100,000 pesos 
than that of December 31, 1949. 

Banks availed themselves of their 
greater lending possibilities and in- 
creased loan portfolios by 17'2 percent 
as of October 30. Bank clearings rose 
by more than 100,000,000 pesos in the 
first 11 months of 1950. 

Meanwhile, the wholesale price index 
for Mexico City (base year 1939) 
climbed 42 points to reach 335.4 on 
December 31. Following this trend, al- 
though at a distance, the cost-of-living 
index for the working class in Mexico 
City showed a 19.7-point increase (base 
year also 1939). 

On announcing the 3,102,900,000-peso 
Federal budget of expenditures for 1951, 
the Minister of Finance declared that a 
surplus existed on the 1950 account. 
Estimated revenues for 1951 were placed 
at 3,104,000,000 pesos. The only tax in- 
crease scheduled occurred in the excess- 
profits tax imposed on taxpayers with 
profits exceeding 500,000 pesos. 

Mexico kept current on its external- 
debt payments and negotiated the fol- 
lowing new foreign loans: (1) US$150,- 
000,000 line of credit from the Export- 
Import Bank of Washington, for develop- 
mental projects; and (2) US$10,000,000 
from the World Bank, for channelization 
to small and medium-sized Mexican in- 
dustries through a consortium of Mexi- 
can private banks and Nacional 
Financiera (Government investment in- 
stitution). 

Although the anticipated export bal- 
ance of trade did not materialize (ac- 
cording to foreign-trade statistics of the 
Bank of Mexico), all other indications 
pointed to a credit position in Mexico’s 
international balance of payments. 

In order to conserve stocks for its do- 
mestic coinage program, the Bank of 
Mexico, on October 20, withdrew as seller 
from the New York silver market. 
Within a few days the price for silver 
rose from 7234 U.S. cents per troy ounce 
to its present level of 80 cents. 

During 1950 the Government con- 
tinued its policy of controlling bank 
credit in order to grant industry and 
agriculture a preferred position with re- 
spect to credit accommodations. Quan- 
titative reserve requirements for com- 
mercial banks were also continued, with 
the result that there were no important 
bank failures or commercial bankrupt- 
cies. Banks, investment houses, and 
insurance firms enjoyed a profitable bus- 
iness year, and in most cases were able 


to improve their positions through added 
reserves. 


Foreign Trade 


Mexico carried on a brisk foreign trade 
in 1950, despite Government prohibi- 
tions and restrictions on a considerable 
number of commodities. The total esti- 
mated value of the trade (based on Min- 
istry of Economy figures for the first 11 
months of 1950) was 8,450,000,000 pesos, 
the highest in several decades. Of this 
amount, approximately 4,239,000,000 
pesos corresponded to imports and 4,- 
212,000,000 to exports. On this basis, an 
import balance for the year was indi- 
cated of about 27,000,000 pesos, com- 
pared with an export balance of 95,800,- 
000 pesos in 1949. Final figures, includ- 
ing those for December (not yet avail- 
able) will determine whether the year 
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1950 showed an import or an export bal- 
ance. The foregoing figures do not 
include trade based on Government and 
free-port transactions, undervaluations 
of merchandise, and clandestine border 
operations. 

A comparison of the foregoing esti- 
mates of the total trade for 1950, with 
1949 figures in parentheses, is given as 
follows (in millions of U. S. dollars): 
Total trade, 977 (890); imports, 490 
(444) ; and exports, 487 (446). 

Mexico’s trade by countries in 1950 
(based on 9 months’ figures) again 
shows trade with the United States lead- 
ing by a very wide margin. During the 
period mentioned, Mexico shipped goods 
to the United States valued at 2,495.- 
000,000 pesos, representing 86 percent of 
Mexico’s total exports, and received from 
the United States merchandise worth 
2,523,000,000 pesos, representing 85 per- 
cent of Mexico’s total imports. 

Canada, which occupied second place 
in Mexico's foreign trade during this pe- 
riod, had imports valued at 30,500,000 
pesos and exports valued at 74,660,000 
pesos, making a combined value of 105,- 
160,000 pesos and representing about 3 
percent of Mexico’s total trade. Mex- 
ico’s actual shipments to Canada were 
probably greater than the 30,500,000 
pesos shown in the 9 months’ statistics, 
since in-transit shipments, via the 
United States, of such exports as cotton 
and fruits are not infrequently shown in 
trade figures as exports to the United 
States. Mexico’s total trade with Can- 
ada in 1950 is believed to be more nearly 
in the neighborhood of 200,000,000 pesos. 

The United Kingdom held third place 
in Mexico’s total trade during the period 
January through September 1950, and 
accounted for 87,395,000 pesos, or slight- 
ly less than 3 percent of the total. Of 
this amount, exports to the United King- 
dom represented 25,269,000 pesos, and 
imports from that country represented 
62,127,000 pesos. 

Italy and Germany showed interesting 
come-backs from the war years’ inac- 
tivity, Mexico having sold goods valued 
at 16,217,000 pesos to the former and 
9,655,000 pesos to the latter country 
during the first 9 months of 1950. Mex- 
ico’s purchases from the two countries 
during this period represented a value of 
27,396,000 and 32,322,000 pesos, re- 
spectively. 

Japan, too, demonstrated a tendency 
to recover some of its prewar business 
with Mexico, purchasing goods valued at 
31,000,000 pesos and selling merchandise 
worth 6,335,000 pesos. 

Trade with the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics represented a heavy 
surplus of exports over imports, re- 
spective values being 8,238,000 and 
140,000 pesos. 

There was little change from previous 
years with respect to the commodity 
pattern of Mexico’s foreign trade in 1950. 
Many of the country’s products were 
qucted at appreciably higher prices than 
in the preceding year, and such items 
as copper, zinc, coffee, and bananas 
brought excellent returns. The cotton- 
textile export business also recovered 
some ground from the set-back follow- 
ing the end of World War II. 

Imported lines, as in recent years, con- 
sisted chiefly of automotive parts for 
assembly, industrial and agricultural 
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Under Mexico’s rehabilitation program railway and highway systems are being steadily 
improved. 


machinery, equipment and raw materials 
for mining and industry, and supplies 
for Mexico’s railway systems. Chem- 
icals and foodstuffs, principally wheat, 
fats, and oils, also represented important 
items of import during the year. 


Industry 


Industrial progress during 1950 mani- 
fested itself in the establishment of new 
lines of manufacture and in the expan- 
sion of existing plants. Most of the 
major industrial enterprises operated at 
capacity, as increased wealth and a grow- 
ing population stimulated demand. 
(Mexico’s 1950 census recorded a popu- 
lation of 25,500,000 inhabitants, com- 
pared with 19,600,000 in 1940.) Other 
factors contributing to the favorable in- 
dustrial situation were the stable mone- 
tary and exchange situation, which 
strengthened confidence in business gen- 
erally; the Government’s policy of 
stimulating and protecting domestic in- 
dustrial development; the availability of 
raw materials and semiprocessed articles 
required by manufacturing industries; 
and the more ample capital available 
from foreign investors and returned 
Mexican capital. In adition, labor was 
in adequate supply, and growing skill on 
the part of some technical workers re- 
sulted in improved and more uniform 
quality of production. 

Steel manufacture 
tained chiefly by 
operated without interruption during 
1950. Combined production of these 
mills during the year is estimated at 
320,000 tons, a slight increase over the 
1949 output. In addition to making 
steel, the plants turned out such fab- 
ricated items as steel plate, sheets, wire, 
pipe, tin plate, nuts, bolts, and struc- 
tural forms. Production was, however, 
inadequate for national needs, and the 
importation of some 200,000 tons of 
semiprocessed items, such as ingots, bil- 
lets and blooms, steel sheet, tin plate, 


in Mexico, sus- 
two major mills, 


reinforcing bars, tubing, and numerous 
miscellaneous products, was necessary. 
Imports of iron and steel scrap were also 
comparatively heavy, amounting to ap- 
proximately 110,000 tons. 

Mexico’s sole copper-refining plant 
gained momentum during 1950 and 
actually operated slightly in excess of 
its theoretical capacity of 12,000 tons 
perannum. Domestic demand was able 
to absorb practically the entire produc- 
tion. Previously, a substantial portion 
of the electrolytic copper production had 
been exported. 

The two major electrical-equipment 
concerns showed an improved situation 
during the year, both volume and value 
of output increasing substantially over 
1949. 

Expansion of power facilities by both 
private and Government-controlled util- 
ities was effected, and plans for further 
increased output were advanced. Pro- 
duction of electric power in 1950 was 
slightly higher than in 1949, despite the 
fact that hydroelectric output was re- 
stricted during the first 6 months of the 
year, owing to water shortages in central 
Mexico. It is estimated that gross con- 
sumption of power averaged 270,090,000 
kilowatt-hours per month in 1950, com- 
pared with 268,500,000 kilowatt-hours in 
1949. 

Mexican cotton-textile mills increased 
their production during 1950 between 10 
and 15 percent over that of 1949. The 
Government restricted exports of raw 
cotton in order to provide more raw ma- 
terial for the domestic industry. Large 
modern mills worked three shifts daily; 
smaller ones worked one and two shifts 
daily. Prices on finished cotton goods 
did not rise in the same proportion as 
did prices of raw cotton. Certain price 
increases were registered throughout the 
year, however; and, as a result, the mod- 
ern cotton mills took over the bulk of 
the production. Consumption of manu- 
factured goods did not show any notable 
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increase in 1950, and, consequently, some 
mills producing cheap cotton fabrics 
temporarily suspended operations be- 
cause of heavy stocks. Exportation of 
cotton cloth was reportedly at a lower 
rate in 1950 than in the preceding year, 
with most shipments destined for Middle 
East and Far East countries. 

In general, the rayon-textile industry 
enjoyed a very prosperous year. Except 
for some rayon yarn imported in Novem- 
ber 1950, there were no imports or ex- 
ports of rayon yarn or finished goods. 
At the close of the year the price of rayon 
yarn jumped 5 percent. As in the cot- 
ton-textile industry, the more modern 
rayon mills are slowly forcing the an- 
tiquated ones out of business. 

Automotive assemblies were greater in 
1950 than in 1949, owing to (1) the lift- 
ing of the Mexican Government’s quota 
restrictions on imports and (2) the 
easier supply situation in the United 
States during the fall of the year. The 
quota for assembling American automo- 
tive vehicles had been fixed by the Gov- 
ernment in July 1949 at 15,900 units, 
including cars, trucks, and busses. At 
the end of the year there were rumors 
of an impending increase in the import 
duties on automobiles. Assuming that 
this added protection would be granted, 
local assembly plants estimated that, 
depending on ability to obtain parts 
abroad, they should assemble about 25,- 
000 units in 1951. Comparatively few 
English and European cars were im- 
ported already assembled during 1950. 

Continued advancement was shown 
during 1950 in the development and 
processing of industrial chemicals, as 
well as of drug lines and pharmaceu- 
ticals. The principal development in the 
chemical industry was in the field of in- 
secticides. Important gains were made 
in the protection of field crops through 
dusting. This was particularly true in 
the case of cotton. Many of the larger 
plantations employed aerial dusting 
services to disinfect growing crops. 

Tanning factories were reported to 
have been somewhat handicapped in 
their operations because of the scarcity 
and high prices of cattlehides and goat- 
skins. The+Government provided some 
measure of protection to local industry 
by controlling exports of these items. 

The newly fledged meat-canning in- 
dustry was definitely in the doldrums 
during the year, following termination 
in January 1950 of the plants’ contracts 
with the United States Government to 
supply canned meat for ECA countries. 
Thereafter, most of the canneries either 
completely suspended operations or 
handled insignificant amounts of meat 
products. 

On the other hand, canneries packing 
fruits, vegetables, milk, milk products, 
and fish expanded their operations 
steadily during 1950. As the year drew 
to a close, the chief problem facing the 
canning industry was that of obtaining 
cans. The pineapple-packing industry 
particularly required imported tin plate 
for canning much of the estimated 50,- 
000-ton pack, destined chiefly for the 
United States market in 1951. 


Mining 


The Mexican mining industry enjoyed 
a comparatively favorable year in 1950, 
due primarily to the recovery of world 
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Acapuleo—Mexico’s famous tourist 
playground. 


metal prices. There was relatively little 
physical change in the mining industry, 
although certain mining properties 
which had survived the low-price period 
attempted to expand their operations, 
and some marginal properties renewed 
their activities. The industry continued 
to suffer from such endemic difficulties 
as deficient transportation, high taxes, 
labor exigencies, and a shortage of coke. 
Production of base metals was esti- 
mated to have been higher in 1950 than 
in 1949, although not up to the output 
of some previous years. This increase 
occurred during the latter half of the 
year and reflected directly the increased 
market quotations and the more recep- 
tive world market situation. During this 
period the market also improved for such 
minor metals as antimony, mercury, and 
tungsten. Fine-metal production was 
about the same quantitatively as in 1949; 
however, silver output was off slightly 
because of a slowing down of operations 
in the important Real del Monte region. 
The improved silver price resulting from 
the Bank of Mexico’s temporary with- 
drawal from the world market in October 
had relatively little effect in terms of in- 
creased production, since most of 
Mexico's silver is obtained as a byproduct 
in treating base-metal ores. The fol- 
lowing table shows estimated production 
of principal metals (metal content) in 
1950 compared with actual production in 
1949: 
1950 1949 
Estimated Actual 
production production 


(Metric (Metric 
tons) tons) 

Gold 33 13.6 
Silver 1, 500 1, 538 
Copper 60, 000 57, 246 
Lead 250, 000 220, 764 
Zine 230, 000 178. 402 
Iron. 275, 000 246, 573 


During 1949 the Government provided 
a tax rebate for small-scale mining oper- 
ations to encourage this vital branch of 
the industry. A similar subsidy was set 
up in 1950, providing a partial rebate of 
net Federal receipts from the production 
tax for new mills and processing plants 
completed or commencing operation after 
July 1, 1950. These two measures indi- 





cated the Government’s concern over the 
mining industry, which is consuming 
proven reserves more rapidly than it is 
developing new ones, and in which the 
number of operating properties is dwin- 
dling. 

With the aid of Export-Import Bank 
funds, the Government and the two basic 
steel producers attempted to develop the 
CUPSA (Carbonifera Unida de Palau, 
S. A.) coal property into a major mod- 
ern producer in order to eliminate the 
coke shortage, which had retarded devel- 
opment of both steel and nonferrous in- 
dustries. A prolonged jurisdictional dis- 
pute at CUPSA had created a severe coke 
shortage in the latter part of the year 
and had delayed the over-all develop- 
ment of the property. 

Production of iron ore increased mod- 
erately during the year because of grow- 
ing demands for iron ore from the United 
States. The Cerro de Mercado near the 
city of Durango continues to be the prin- 
cipal source of iron ore in Mexico. Much 
interest is being shown, however, in the 
development of other sources of iron ore 
within the Republic. 

In many mining properties the prob- 
lem of rail transportation hindered pro- 
duction at otherwise possible levels. 
Frequently, mining firms purchased roll- 
ing stock and bid for preference in its 
movement, and at least one firm made 
available privately owned tractive power 
to move its privately owned rolling stock. 

Expiration of the United States-Mexi- 
can trade agreement at year’s end fore- 
shadowed difficulties for the mining 
industry on products for which the 
United States import duty would auto- 
matically increase. A similar crisis was 
anticipated for Mexican copper produc- 
ers at mid-year, when exemption from 
United States import duty was rescinded; 
however, the improved market for Mexi- 
can copper and, in many cases, absorp- 
tion of the import duty by the purchaser 
overweighed this additional burden. 


Petroleum 


The Mexican petroleum industry in 
1950 experienced its best year since pass- 
ing to Government ownership in 1938. 
Crude-oil output was up by 20 percent 
over 1949 to an estimated 72,000,000 bar- 
rels, exports increased by some 75 per- 
cent, and important new facilities were 
constructed and put into operation dur- 
ing the year. Acquisition by Pemex 
(Petroleos Mexicanos, Government pe- 
troleum company) of remaining private 
oil-land holdings continued, and the in- 
stallment on expropriation indemnities 
to Shell was paid on time. 

Daily average production of crude oil 
in 1950 was estimated at 200,000 barrels, 
with the rate of production approaching 
220,000 barrels per day toward the year’s 
end. The increase in crude withdrawals 
came largely from Poza Rica, the field 
which, with fewer than 100 producing 
wells, is supplying more than two-thirds 
of all crude production and which con- 
tains some three-quarters of Mexico’s 
crude reserves. The increase in crude 
production was stimulated during 1950 
by the steady growth in domestic require- 
ments and greatly increased demand 
from abroad. Exports in 1949 totaled 
14,109,000 barrels valued at US$26,700,- 
009. 


(Continued on p. 28) 









Additional Equipment for 
Iranian State Railways 


The Iranian State Railways, at Tehran, is 
inviting bids for the following equipment: 

1. Two ballast tamping machines for 1,435- 
millimeter gage line. One ballast classifying 
machine. 

2. 20 motor section cars (10 with 4-cylinder 
engines, and 10 with 8-cylinder engines). 
Five motor section cars equipped to detect 
rail defects, on 1,435-millimeter gage right- 
of-way. 

3. 35 tricycle cars complete with brakes. 
60 4-wheeled wagonettes (30 2-ton capacity 
for hauling materials, and 30 1l-ton capac- 
ity). 

4. One lathe for smoothing rails. One 
welding machine. 

5. Two mobile motor compressors. 

6. 10 tons of galvanized barbed wire. No- 
tification 29/735. Bidding period closes April 
10, 1951. 

7. 128,000 ordinary metal railroad ties, 
with accessories. Bidding period closes April 
7, 1951. 

Copies of the specifications (in French) 
for Items 1 to 5 inclusive, are available on a 
loan basis from Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision, U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. Bidding period on Items 1 
to 5 inclusive, closes April 6, 1951. 

Copies of the specifications (in French) 
for Item 7 above (metal railroad ties and 
accessories) may be obtained on a loan basis 
from the Iranian Embassy, Office of the Com- 
mercial Attaché, 3003 Massachusetts Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C., or may be reviewed 
at that office. 

Bids should be sent direct to the Supplies 
Section (Edareh Karpardazi), Iranian State 
Railways, Tehran, Iran, prior to the dates 
specified above. 


Carbonic Acid Gas Plant 
For Government of Thailand 


The Government Purchasing Bureau, 
Thailand, is requesting bids for the erection 
and placing into operation of a carbonic acid 
gas plant. There is as yet no closing date for 
the submission of bids, but the Government 
Purchasing Bureau wishes to have construc- 
tion begun as soon as possible. 

A list of requirements and specifications 
may be obtained from Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

Bids should be sent direct to the Govern- 
ment Purchasing Bureau, Medicine and 
Chemical Section, Rajadamnern Avenue, 
Bangkok, Thailand. 


Bids Sought on Ceramic 


Factory, Negombo, Ceylon 
Bids are invited by the Department of 
Industries, Colombo, Ceylon, for the estab- 


lishment of a Government ceramic factory, 
at Negombo, capable of producing 450 tons 
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Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States firms. 
Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service 
officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating American 
trade contacts. Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the 
firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements. Additional information 
concerning these trade opportunities, including samples, specifications, or other 
descriptive material, where these are available, may be obtained from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division. 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
undertaken with these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing export and import controls in this 
country and abroad. Since all trade with occupied areas is subject to regulations and 
controls currently prevailing in this country and in those areas, interested United 
States firms should acquaint themselves with these conditions before entering into 
correspondence with these firms. Detailed information on trading conditions in the 
occupied areas is available from the Department’s Office of International Trade. 

World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
firms listed herein, with the exception of those in Japan and may be obtained upon 
request from the Commercial Intelligence Division of the Department of Commerce, 
or through the Field Offices listed on the inside front cover, for $1 each. 


Index, by Commodities 


[Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Subsequent Classified Sections] 


Aircraft Equipment and Parts: 105. 
Alcoholic Beverages: 50. 

Automotive Accessories: 111. 

Bottles (Flacons): 12. 

Brushes: 28, 53. 

Cement: 121 

Chemicals: 22, 44. 

Chinaware: 118. 

Clocks: 35. 

Clothing and Accessories: 95, 112. 
Confectionery Products: 5, 70. 
Construction Materials: 54, 59, 117. 
Cordage: 25. 

Cotton (Waste and Raw) : 107, 1C9. 
Cutlery: 20, 24, 34. 

Dental and Surgical Instruments: 46. 
Electrical Equipment: 9, 17, 30, 90, 92. 
Engines and Motors: 7, 26. 
Feedstuffs: 86. 

Fish Products: 4. 

Foodstuffs: 27, 70, 77, 78, 86, 91. 
General Merchandise: 116. 

Glass Articles: 21, 40, 43. 

Hardware: 37. 

Hearing-Aid Parts: 85. 

Herbs: 58, 70. 

Hotel Equipment: 87. 

Household Items: 33, 69, 104. 60, 66. 

Jewelers’ Items: 40, €2, 93. Straw (Woven): 52. 
Licensing Opportunities: 1, 2. Tapestry: 74. 
Lumber Products: 42. 


Machinery and Accessories: 2, 7, 9, 13, 15, 
16, 19, 31, 36, 37, 38, 29, 47, 48, 66, 71, 
72, 80, 81, 83, 84, 94, 96, 98, 99, 102, 106, 
107, 108, 110, 115, 116, 119. 

Marble: 11, 54. 

Medicinal Preparations: 82. 

Metal Products: 14, 26, 41, 61, 67 

Native Products: 119. 

Novelties: 21. 

Organs (Reed and Pipe): 75. 

Paper Products: 49, 76, 103. 

Pharmaceuticals: 56. 

Photographic Studies: 3. 

Plastic and Plastic Articles; 93, 101. 

Pottery: 8, 57, 118. 

Precision Instruments: 10, 18, 32. 

Printing Methods: 120. 

Railway Equipment: 47. 

Raw Materials: 51. 

Refractory Material: 6. 

Sanitary Goods: 23. 

Seeds: 70, 86. 

Sewing Machines: 63, 64, €6. 

Smokers’ Items: 65. 

Stationery: 61. 

Steamship Agent: 119. 


(Continued on p. 7) 


Steel Equipment and Products: lla, 59, 
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of finished porcelain or semiporcelain ware 
annually, with provision for an expansion to 
an output of 800 tons annually in approxi- 
mately 2 years. 

The types of ware to be manufactured will 
be mainly confined to utility domestic crock- 
ery, such as cups and saucers, flat and hol- 
low plates (3 sizes), tea pots, and milk jugs. 
The manufacture of an assortment of other 
types of wares, though not immediately con- 
templated, is not precluded. 

Tenders should be addressed to the Chair- 
man, Tender Board, Ministry of Industries, 
Industrial Research and Fisheries, Colombo, 
Ceylon, on or before May 2, 1951. 

Specifications are available on a loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. Copies of specifications may also be 
obtained from the Ceylon Embassy, 2148 
Wyoming Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 


Licensing Opportunities 


1. Australia—Landico Pty., Ltd. (manu- 
facturer of buttons and buckles), 152 Syd- 
ney Road, Coburg, N. 13, Victoria, seeks rights 
to use United States method of plating plas- 
tics and requests the following particulars 
from any interested firm: (1) Cost of license; 
(2) installation required; (3) cost of plating 
per unit. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

2. England—Smith-Morgan & Co. (Export) 
Ltd. (merchant, importer, exporter), 16 Phil- 
pot Lane, London, E. C. 3, wishes to manu- 
facture under license in the United States a 
pneumatic placer or a piston-type pump for 
concrete. One feature of the invention lies 
in the application of the vibration to the 
concrete within the pump itself, i. e., where 
it is actually subject to pressure within the 
chamber of the placer, or in the cylinder 
feed area of the piston pump. Detailed notes 
on this type of pump may be obtained from 
the Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 285, 
~ ©. 


Import Opportunities 


3. British East Africa—Maxim-Photogra- 
phers, Post Office Box 2500, Nairobi, Kenya, 
offers photographic studies of East and Cen- 
tral Africa, featuring native types, land- 
scapes, and wild game, available in unlimited 
quantities. Pictures are considered suitable 
for greeting, Christmas, and post cards; also 
available in larger sizes for educational and 
other purposes. Copyrights considered. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. ‘ 

4. British East Africa—Lewis Paton & Co. 
(operators of fishing vessels; exporters ol! 
boiled frozen crayfish), P. O. Box 755, Mom- 
basa, Kenya, offers to export 20 tons monthly 
of boiled frozen crayfish. Firm prefers >ut- 
right sale, but would consider selling agent. 
Complete packing and shipping instructions 
desired, as well as information as to U. S. 
Food and Drug Act. 

5. Denmark—Bredrene Cloetta A/S (man- 
ufacturer), Horsholmsgade 20, Copenhagen 
N, offers on an outright sale basis all types of 
chocolate and confectionery, according to 
buyer's specification. Approximately 10 tons 
monthly available for export. 

6. Denmark—Lineta (manufacturer), Hel- 
lerupvej 19, Copenhagen Hellerup, wishes to 








Index, by Commodities 
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Technical Information: 1. 

Textiles: 29, 63, 68, 97, 112, 113, 114, 116. 
Tools: 18, 38, 55. 

Toys: 73. 

Wickerware: 45. 

Windows (Stained Glass): 79. 

Yarns: 63, 89, 100. 
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export and seeks agent for A-1 ladle ram- 
ming material (refractory coating), termed 
as 47 Monolite, packed in 50-kilogram sacks 
(1 kilogram equals 2.2046 pounds). 

7. Denmark—Mbpller & Jochumsen A/S 
(manufacturer) , Horsens, offers to export and 
seeks agent for high-quality Diesel engines, 
90 to 660 bhp, stationary and marine; drill- 
ing machines and spinning, facing, and 
stretching lathes for the metal industry. Set 
of illustrated literature available on a loan 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision, U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

8. England—Brackenlea Pottery (manu- 
facturer), Ormston Works, Albion St., Long- 
ton, Staffs., offers on an outright sale basis 
studio pottery, including china figures, ani- 
mals, and jugs. 

9. England—G. Hatfield & Co. (sole export 
agent and distributor), 56 Hill Lane, Bassetts 
Pole, Sutton Coldfield, Warwickshire, desires 
to export and seeks agent for (1) high-grade 
thermostatic control immersion heaters, 1 to 
4 kw. AC, all voltages; (2) shop window de- 
misters (equipment for eliminating mist on 
windows), 100 to 125 watts; approximately 
2,000 units monthly available for export. 
Set of illustrated literature with prices ob- 
tainable on a loan basis from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Division, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

10. England—Prestige Advertising (manu- 
facturer and export merchant), Callard 
House, 74a Regent Street, London, W. 1, 
offers 5,000 pieces of high-quality slide rules 
and mathematical instruments for export. 
Firm would consider outright sale or sale 
through an agent. 

11. France—Comptoirs Francais D. 
Roberty-Maureau (commission merchant, 
exporter), 15 Boulevard Carmagnole, Mar- 
seille (B-du-R), offers on an outright sale 
basis first-quality marble of the “Carrara” 


brand (Italy), particularly suited for ca- 
thedrals, mausoleums, and luxurious 
installations. 


lla. France—Etablissements Dubois Lepeu 
& Cie (manufacturer), 9 Rue Saint-Amend, 
Paris 15, desires to locate potential Ameri- 
can buyers of fabricated steel, according to 
specifications furnished by purchasers. 
Firm states it is in a position to fabricate 
steel equipment as listed below at the rate 
of about 1,000 tons a month. Some of the 
equipment manufactured by the firm in- 
cludes bridge structures, wharf structures, 
electric transmission towers, canal-lock gates, 
metal framework for lifting appliances, and 
structural steel framework for industrial 
use. 

12. France—Franor-Royale (manufactur- 
er), 8, rue Royale, Paris 8, wishes to export 
and seeks agent for bottles (flacons) for 
liquors, designed in various styles, such as 
miniatures of the Eiffel Tower, Napoleon, 
animals, provincial figures, and kegs. Set 
of photographs and price list available on 
a loan basis from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

13. Germany—Aktiengesellschaft A. Hering 
(manufacturer), 33-35 Herrnhuettestrasse, 
Nuernberg, Bavaria, offers to export drying 
plants of various types for ceramics, bricks, 
lumber, paper, cardboard, textile goods, 
liquids, blood, chemicals, varnishes and 
lacquers; also, equipment for processing and 
utilizing oil. One leaflet each on the above 
commodities is available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C., Interested U.S. firms should specify 
commodity desired. 

World Trade Directory Report 
prepared. 

14. Germany—Kar]l Drescher, Silberschmi- 
edemeister (manufacturer), 14 Untere Hin- 
denburgstrasse, Lehrberg bei Ansbach, 
Bavaria, wishes to export and seeks agent for 
hand-wrought and chased silver, brass, and 
copperware, both custom piecework and sets. 

15. Germany—Eisenwerk Wuelfel (manu- 
facturer of oil-field equipment), Hannover- 


being 


Wuelfel, offers to export and seeks agent for 
individual pumping units with crank coun- 
terbalance, for oil fields. Specifications 
available from Commercial Intelligence Divi- 


sion, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
World Trade Directory Report being 


prepared. 

16. Germany—Elektro-Apparate-Bau G. m. 
b. H. (manufacturer), 7 Erwitterstr., Lipp- 
stadt, desires to export band saw welding 
machines, to weld band and metal saws up 
to 12 inches in width. 

17. Germany—Ellenberger & Poensgen 
G. m. b. H., Elektrotechnische-Apparate- 
fabrik (manufacturer), Altdorf bei Nuern- 
berg, Bavaria, wishes to export and seeks 
agent for automatic circuit breakers. Fur- 
ther information is available on a loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

18. Germany—Europex G. m. b. H. (im- 
porter and exporter), Reichensteiner Weg 25, 
Berlin-Dahlem, offers for sale precision in- 
struments and tools, especially watchmaker, 
goldsmith, and jewelers’ tools. 

19. Germany—Karl Fleischmann, Mechanik 
und Apparatebau (manufacturer), 19 
Leutstettenerstrasse, Muenchen 25, Bavaria, 
offers to export and seeks agent for equip- 
ment suitable for the removal of soot and 
carbon in boilers, flues, and chimneys. 
Leaflet (in German) with sketch of appa- 
ratus available on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

20. Germany—Rud. Frauenzimmer (man- 
ufacturer), 109 Mangenbergerstr., Solingen, 
wishes to export and seeks agent for razors 
and scissors, made from crucible carbon 
steel, suitable for barbers and tailors. 

21. Germany—Glaeser & Mogg G. m. b. H. 
(manufacturer), 1 Muehlacker, Rothenburg 
o. d. Tauber, Bavaria, offers on an outright 
sale basis high-quality Easter articles and 
glass decorations. 

22. Germany—Guettler & Co. Komman- 
ditgesellschaft (manufacturer), 6 Boersen- 
bruecke, Hamburg, offers on an outright sale 
basis sodium arsenate, calcined grind min- 
imum 60 to 62 percent As.O;, according to 
U. S. standards. Inspection on basis of 
sample. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

23. Germany—Dr. Carl Hahn K. G. (manu- 
facturer), 94/96 Am Wehrhahn, Dueselle- 
dorf, offers on an outright sale basis tampons 
of pressed wadding, quantity according to 
order. 

24. Germany—Karl Hammesfahr (exporter 
and wholesaler), 71 Deusbergerstrasse, Solin- 
gen-Ohligs, offers on an outright sale basis 
all kinds of Solingen cutlery. Firm re- 
quests packing instructions. 

25. Germany—Joseph Hochwind (manu- 
facturer), 40 Ledererzeile, Wasserburg 
a/Inn, Bavaria, offers to export and seeks 
agent for soft hemp rope (diameters up to 
30 mm.), suitable for farm use. Correspond- 
ence in German preferred. 

26. Germany—WwW. Holzaepfel & Co. (export 
merchant and indent agent), Etzelstr. 11, 
Stuttgart-S, has available for export elec- 
tric motors of 1 to 3 hp., and shell bearings 
of tin plate and steel lead bronze for ma- 
chines and automobiles. 

27. Germany—Karl Jaus & Soehne, Voll- 
korn- U. Knaeckebrot-Grossbaeckerei (man- 
ufacturer), 66 Koenig-Karl-Strasse, Stutt- 
gart-Bad Cannstatt, offers to export 30 tons 
monthly of pumpernickel and rye crackers. 
Firm indicates it would probably require as- 
sistance in connection with the Food and 
Drug Act. Correspondence in German pre- 
ferred. 

28. Germany—Gustav Kaiser G. m. b. H. 
Buerstenfabrik (manufacturer), Utzenfeld / 
Schwarzwald, desires to export and seeks 
agent for a variety of domestic brushes, such 
as tooth, hair, furniture, and clothes brushes. 
Detailed list (in German) with prices f. o. b. 
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Bremen obtainable on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D.C. Correspondence in German preferred. 

29. Germany—Wilhelm Kehrenberg, Jr. 
(manufacturer), 19a Eichenstr., Wuppertal- 
Barmen, wishes to export and seeks agent 
for all kinds of elastic webbing, quantity 
according to order. 

30. Germany—KIK Geraetebau G. m. b. H. 
(manufacturer), 114 Siegburgerstrasse, 
Koeln-Deutz, wishes to export and seeks 
agent for 70,000 units monthly of electrolytic 
condensers. Firm requests shipping in- 
structions. 

31. Germany — Laemmermann & Co. 
(manufacturer), 9 Neumuehle, Nuernberg, 
Bavaria, seeks U. S. market and agent for 
woodworking machines, such as planing, 
milling, drilling, automatic tool grinding 
and chain-type milling machines, and circu- 
lar saws. 

32. Germany—Wilhelm Lambrecht (man- 
ufacturer), 65-67 Friedlaenderweg, Goettin- 
gen, wishes to export and seeks agent for 
high-quality technical and scientific meas- 
uring apparatus. Illustrated catalog avail- 
able on a loan basis from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

33. Germany—Helene Leiberich, Beleuch- 
tungskoerper (manufacturer), 27 Ledergasse, 
Schwaebisch Gmuend, desires to export and 
seeks agent for lamp shades, consisting of 
chemically prepared flowering plants inserted 
between layers of opalescent plexiglass, 200 
to 300 monthly, according to specifications 
desired by customers. Firm would agree 
to independent quality inspection, details to 
be negotiated on receipt of specific request. 

34. Germany—Ernst Linhorst (manufac- 
turer and exporter), 39 Lilienthalstr., So- 
lingen-Wald, has available for export and 
seeks agent for 50 to 100 dozen weekly of 
cutlery, including razors, safety razors and 
blades, and scissors for hair cutting. 

35. Germany—J. Link & Co., Uhrenfabrik 
(manufacturer), 15 Kreuzstrasse, Schwen- 
ningen/Neckar/Wuerttemberg, seeks United 
States market and agent for various types 
of clocks, including mantel, wall, kitchen, 
cuckoo, and chime. Firm requests that 
United States customers offer suggestions 
as to design and particular melody desired 
for clock. Pictorial sheets of clocks avail- 
able for export obtainable on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

36. Germany—Merklinger Maschinenfabrik, 
G. m. b. H. (manufacturer), Merklingen, 
Kr. Leonberg, offers to export and seeks agent 
for sheet-metal processing (cutting and roll- 
ing) machines, 30 to 40 machines a month, 
according to size. Price information and 
catalog (in German) available on a loan 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision, U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

37. Germany—Fr. Ott & Co., K. G. (manu- 
facturer), 11 Marktbreiterstrasse, Ochsenfurt 
a. M., Bavaria, wishes to export and seeks 
agent for wood planes. Price information 
and illustrated literature (with English 
translation) available on a loan basis from 
the Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

38. Germany—Georg Ott, Werkzeug-und 
Maschinenfabrik (manufacturer), 15 Koenig 
Wilhelmstr., Ulm a. Donau, has available for 
export the following equipment and ma- 
chines: (1) Cabinetmakers’ tools, including 
benches, vises, saws, planes, bevel squares, 
sandpaper blocks, scrapers, and hammers; 
(2) woodworking machinery, such as milling, 
grinding, sawing and mortise machines; and 
milling machines also applicable to light 
metal work. Firm requests packing instruc- 
tions. Illustrated catalogs (in German) on 
both items available on a loan basis from 
the Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. 
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Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. Please specify item number when 
requesting loan material. 

39. Germany—Pleuger & Co. (manufac- 
turer), 101 Friedrich Ebert Damm, Hamburg, 
offers to export and seeks agent for high 
quality water (submersible) pumps, service- 
able for deep wells, groundwater level main- 
tenance, distant wells, wells under roadways, 
and as suction auxiliary for syphon wells 
and normal surface pumps. Descriptive and 
illustrated literature available on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

40. Germany—Ernst Preissler (exporter), 
35 Muehlbachstrasse, Kaufbeuren/Allgaeu, 
Bavaria, seeks United States market for Ga- 
blonz imitation jewelry, and glass buttons. 

41. Germany—Gebr. Reinfurt, GRW (man- 
ufacturer), 10, Gneisenaustrasse, Wuerzburg, 
Bavaria, wishes to export and seeks agent 
for high precision miniature ball bearings, 
type EL 1 through EL 8. 

42. Germany—Michael Ress, Handwagen- 
fabrik (manufacturer), 79 Volkacherstrasse, 
Kolitzheim/Ufr., Bavaria, desires to export 
and seeks agent for wooden carts, wagons, 
and ladders. Price information, literature 
(in German), photographs, and drawing 
available on a loan basis from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Division, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

43. Germany—Arthur Schmieder (manu- 
facturer), 6 Im _ Lonscheid, Hagen-Haspe 
i./Westf. has available for export ampules 
and glass containers for tablets and penicil- 
lin, up to 20 ccm., 100,000 to 200,000 monthly. 
Firm requests packing instructions. 

44. Germany—Sillib & Brueckmann, 
Photochemische Fabrik (manufacturer), 160 
Waldstrasse, Groebenzell bei Muenchen, 
Bavaria, wishes to export and seeks agent 
for silver bromide colodion emulsions and 
sensitizers used in photogravure. Corre- 
spondence in German preferred. 

45. Germany—Max Stoelzel, Korbwaren- 
fabrik (manufacturer), 4 Bismarckstrasse, 
Michelau/Ofr., Bavaria, seeks United States 
market and agent for wickerware, including 
sewing baskets; flower baskets (painted); 
household baskets made of reed, willow, and 
raffia; food baskets; and wicker parts for 
baby carriages. 

46. Germany—Fritz Stroehle Verkaufsbiiro 
Tuttlinger Chirurgie Instrumente (whole- 
saler and sales agent), 15 Schillerstr., Tutt- 
lingen/Wuerttemberg, desires to export and 
seeks agent for nickel and chrome plated 
steel and stainless steel surgical, dental, and 
veterinary instruments. Monthly export 
quantity valued at approximately $2,000 to 
$3,000. It is recommended that detailed 
shipping instructions accompany orders. 
One illustrated catalog (in German) avail- 
able on a loan basis from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

47. Germany—Joseph Vogele A. G. (manu- 
facturer), 164-228 NecKarauerstrasse, Mann- 
heim /Baden, seeks United States market and 
agent for the following types of equipment 
and machines: (1) Railway equipment; (2) 
dressing and construction machines; (3) 
shunting devices; (4) motor-driven vehicles; 
(5) high-pressure lubricating pumps; (6) 
oilers and fatters with accessories for power 
engines and manufacturing machines of 
every description; and (7) food-processing 
machinery. Detailed list of equipment and 
machinery described above and illustrated 
literature (in German and English) obtain- 
able on a loan basis from the Commercial In- 
telligence Division, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

48. Germany—2J. G. Weisser Soehne, Werk- 
seug-Maschinen-Fabrik (manufacturer), St. 
Georgen/Schwarzwald, offers to export and 
seeks agent for the following: Precision screw 
cutting, surfacing and engine lathes; pro- 
duction lathes; semiautomatic lathes; turret 
lathes; and horizontal and universal milling 
machines. Firm in a position to export five 
machines monthly. As firm has not shipped 





to the United States for several years, it 
would appreciate any special instructions 
considered necessary. Illustrated catalog (in 
German and English) with price quotations 
available on a loan basis from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Division, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

49. Germany—J. W. Zanders G. m. b. H. 
(manufacturer), Bergisch-Gladbach, offers 
on an outright sale basis 40,000 square meters 
monthly of parchmentlike paper (elephant’s 
skin) for bookbinders, in eleven colors. Firm 
requests shipping instructions from prospec- 
tive United States importers. 

50. Ireland—Beamish and Crawford, Ltd. 
(manufacturer), The Cork Porter Brewery, 
Cork, offers on an outright sale basis Beam- 
ish Irish stout and porter, in bottles con- 
taining 644, and 11% U. S. fluid ounces, 
packed in cartons containing 48 bottles of 
“nips” (614 fluid ounces), or 24 bottles of 
“pints” (111, fluid ounces). Quality: Beam- 
ish Irish stout 1073° specific gravity (- 
17.6° Balling) and Irish porter 1060° specific 
gravity (= 14.6° Balling). 

51. Italy—C. I. I. E. (Compagnia Italiana 
Importazione Esportazione) (wholesaler, ex- 
porter), 3 Via Arcivescovado, Turin, has 
available for export 3,000 kilograms (iron 
barrels of 200 ks. net) of high-quality Pinus 
Pomilio essence (mugolio), suitable for the 
soap and perfume industry. Firm will fur- 
nish samples on request. Price quotation 
per kilogram may be obtained from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. 

52. Italy—Fratelli Girardi Soc. per Azioni 
(export merchant), Marostica, Vicenza, 
wishes to export and seeks agent for woven 
straw for the hat and shoe _ industries. 
Stocks available for export: 30,000 to 40,000 
plaits of straw, each measuring 30 to 32 
meters in length. Representative sample 
types of plaiting available on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

53. Italy—Manifattura Piemontese Spaz- 
zole (manufacturer and exporter), Grugli- 
asco (Turin Province), wishes to export 
and seeks agent for the sale of first-class 
domestic and toilet brushes. 

54. Italy—‘‘Marmo Portoro” Soc. Coll, di 
F. Corsi ed E. Vassallo (exporter of marble, 
stone, and slate; operator of quarries), 42 
Via XX Settembre, Genoa, desires to export 
and seeks agent for first-quality white and 
colored Carrara marble; and slate for build- 
ing trade, bath panels, and school slates and 
blackboards. Inspection available by pur- 
chaser or representative at quarry or work- 
shops, at own expense. 

55. Italy—SAVI (manufacturer), 134 Via 
Bardonecchia, Turin, offers to export high- 
grade tools for sculpture and wood works. 
Firm desires to contact United States firms 
willing to buy its production, and also ap- 
point agent for entire United States. Illus- 
trated brochure (in Italian) available on a 
loan basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

56. Italy—Soc. Italiana Chimica Farma- 
ceutica “Raineri’” (manufacturer), Fossano 
(Cuneo Province) offers to export solid 
alcohol, a pharmaceutical specialty known 
as STERAL. Firm desires either to have 
United States firm buy its product, contact 
a selling agent. or make arrangement for 
the production of STERAL in the United 
States. Descriptive leaflet (in Italian and 
English) available on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

57. Italy—“‘TREVIR” s. r. 1. Ceramiche 
d’Arte (manufacturer, exporter), Via Fra 
Paolo Sarpi 5, Vicenza, has available for ex- 
port artistic ceramics, vases, figurines, and 
crockeryware. 

58. Italy—Domenico Ulrich Soc. p. Az. 
(manufacturer), 6 Corso Re Umberto, Turin, 
seeks United States market and agent for 
first-class aromatic powdered herbs for ver- 
mouth, quantity according to order. De- 
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tailed information available on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D .C. 

59. Japan—ABC Trading Co., Room 313-4, 
Yomiuri Kaikan Bldg., Yuraku-cho, Tokyo, 
is interested in contacting buyers of steel 
products for building, cast-iron pipes, cast 
steel or forged chain cable and anchor, and 
finished and unfinished brass plumbing 
products. 

60. Japan—Akahira Co. Ltd., head office at 
No. 5, 4-chome, Hatchobori Chuo-ku, Tokyo; 
branch office, No. 31, 2-chome, Kitahama 
Higshi-ku, Osaka, wishes to contact pur- 
chasers of iron and steel materials. 

61. Japan—Hiker Shoji Kabushiki Kaisha 
(importer, exporter, and manufacturer), No. 
84, Ishigatsujicho, Tennojiku, Osaka, exports 
all kinds of stationery, wire nails, and brass 
and aluminum products. 

62. Japan—Kokusai Boeki Kaisha, Ltd. 
(manufacturer and exporter), No. 2 Nihom- 
bashi-Ryogoku, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, desires to 
contact importers of imitation pearls and 
rosaries. 

63. Japan—Mitsuyu & Co., Ltd. (importer, 
exporter, and manufacturer), No. 21, Kita- 
kyutaromachi 2-chome, Higashiku, Osaka, 
has available for export cotton and rayon 
tertile piece goods, yarns, and sewing ma- 
chines. 

64. Japan—Nissan Sewing Machine Manu- 
facturing Co. (manufacturer), No. 1, 1-chome, 
Sakamoto-cho, Daito-ku, Tokyo, offers for 
export to sewing machine dealers, particu- 
larly firms in New York, domestic and in- 
dustrial sewing machines. 

65. Japan—The Penguin Trading Co., Ltd. 
(manufacturer, wholesaler, exporter, im- 
porter), 12, 2-chome Asakusa Kotobuki-cho, 
Daito-ku, Tokyo, seeks United States market 
for smoking accessories. Price quotations 
and samples forwarded by airmail on request. 

66. Japan—Shoko Trading Co., Ltd. (im- 
porter, exporter), 15-1, 1-chome, Dojima Ha- 
matori, Kita-ku, Osaka, desires to contact 
reliable importers of sewing machines, iron 
and steel products, nonferrous metals, and 
machinery. 

67. Japan—Yamuchy, Lamb & Co., Ltd. 
(manufacturer, exporter), No. 40, 3-chome 
Awaji-cho, Higashiku, Osaka, offers to export 
knitting and sewing machine needles, sew- 
ing needles, and fish hooks. 

68. Netherlands—Bakker & Bervoets (ex- 
port merchants), 144 Van Breestraat, Am- 
sterdam, Z., offers on an outright sale basis 
good-quality cotton towels, quantity accord- 
ing toorder. Available in following measure- 
ments: Individual towels 28 x 45 inches, 
wrapped in cejlophane and packed 200 and 
300 units in a bale; in pieces of 55 yards 
long; or other sizes, if desired. 

69. Netherlands—GEDEHA (wholesaler), 
2a Havenstraat, Heemstede, offers on an out- 
right sale basis solid brass electric and 
candle chandeliers, 25 weekly. Firm desires 
to receive packing instructions. 

70. Netherlands—P. C. van der Most van 
Spijk (export merchant), 23 Oranjeweg, 
Noordwijk, wishes to export and seeks agent 
for all kinds of selected flower and vegetable 
seeds; candied fruits (well-drained angelica), 
cherries, and melons; and medicinal herbs. 
Firms requested to state specifically types 
of seeds, fruits, and herbs presently in de- 
mand in the United States. 

71. Norway—A/S Akerselvens Maskinverks- 
ted (manufacturer), 77 Wdm. Thranesgate, 
Oslo, seeks United States market and agent 
for the following types of bakery equip- 
ment: (1) Dough kneading and mixing ma- 
chines; (2) semiautomatic dough dividers 
and rounding machines; and (3) machines 
for rolling out dough. Full particulars as to 
price, capacity, and quantity available for 
export obtainable on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 
Please specify item number when requesting 
loan material. 

72. Norway—A/S Conservator (export mer- 
chant), 4 Grev Wedels Plass, Oslo, offers to 
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export and seeks agent for first-quality 
equipment for canning industry, including: 
(1) Automatic and continuous smoking and 
drying ovens, designed for the processing of 
fish, as well as meat products. Ovens con- 
structed according to purchaser’s specifica- 
tions and erected at destination (shipped 
unassembled). Firm will furnish experienced 
man to assemble and install ovens for satis- 
factory operation at purchaser’s expense. 
(2) super-pressure retorts for the steriliza- 
tion and cooling of cans, constructed accord- 
ing to purchaser’s own _ specifications. 
Illustrated pamphlets available on a loan 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision, U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

73. Norway—F. W. Holst (export agent) 
11 Tollbugaten (P. O. Box 763), Oslo, offers 
either to direct contact or selling agent first- 
quality mechanical toy cars and trucks, such 
as passenger automobiles, K/S grand prix 
racer, K/S truck with tipping arrangement, 
and K/S service truck with crane. Inde- 
pendent quality inspection not available. 
However, every case for export shipment will 
be inspected before leaving factory at manu- 
facturer’s expense. Full particulars as to 
size of cars, price, and quantity, booklet, and 
representative sample of toy available on a 
loan basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

74. Norway—A/S Merkantil Agentur (ex- 
port merchant), 5 Klingenberggatan, Oslo, 
offers on an outright sale basis a hand-made 
tapestry entitled “Bonde Praktika” (Historic 
Farming). It is reportedly a work of art, a 
result of 5 years’ labor, measuring in size 
2'\4 meters x 4 meters. The tapestry will b2 
inspected by the exporter before shipment is 
made. Price quotation, translation of leg- 
end, and picture of tapestry available on a 
loan basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

75. Norway—Vestre’s Orgel- & Pianofa- 
brikk (manufacturer), Haramseéy per Aale- 
sund, offers on an outright sale basis first- 
quality reed organs and pipe organs for 
homes and schools. 

76. Norway—Vinyl-Fiber A/S (manufac- 
turer), P. O. Box 22, Drammen, wishes to 
export and seeks agent for 30,000 square 
yards monthly of rubber impregnated satur- 
ating paper (“FIBRIDE”—vinyl fiber hide). 
This paper is produced on the basis of fully 
bleached sulfite cellulose fiber, which, in the 
form of a felt, is treated with a special latex 
solution, according to information submitted 
by firm. Price quotation, further descrip- 
tion of product, and sample of paper obtain- 
able on a loan basis from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

77. Sudan—Saeid Mohamed Bawarith (ex- 
port merchant), P. O. Box 176, Port Sudan, 
desires to export and seeks agent for red 
pepper. Price quotation and sample avail- 
able on a loan basis from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

78. Union of South Africa—Food Exporters 
(Pty.), Ltd. (shippers), 420 Grand Parade 
Centre, P. O. Box 4069, Capetown, offers to 
export canned foodstuffs, including fruit 
juices, jams, fruits, fish, and other foods. 


Import Agency Opportunity 


79. France—Le Vitrail Francais (exporter 
of stained glass, selling agent for majority 
of French stained-glass and mosaic manu- 
facturers), 12, Rue Lincoln, Paris 8, desires 
to contact agent interested in selling 
stained-glass windows, suitable for churches 
and religious monuments. Firm also pro- 
duces panels for hotels, hospitals, halls, air- 
ports, and shop windows. Exhibitions in 
Philadelphia, Cleveland, and Pittsburgh of 
French art and craftsmanship, known as 
“France Comes to You,” will feature dis- 
plays of firm’s products. 


Export Opportunities 


80. Canada—Dominion Mercantile Agency, 
Reg’d. (importer, exporter, commission 
agent), 106 Adelaide Street West, Toronto, 
Ontario, seeks purchase quotations for one 
or two used machines for the manufacture 
of acetate transparent bozes (thin), gener- 
ally used for displaying luxury items. Ma- 
chinery must be in first-class operating con- 
dition. 

81. Colombia—Fabrica de Fdosforos “El 
Faro,’ Ltda. (manufacturer and wholesaler 
of matches and candles; importer of raw ma- 
terials for these products), seeks purchase 
quotations for machinery to manufacture 
pasteboard matches in lithographed paper or 
pasteboard covers. Firm desires small 
equipment that can be enlarged at a later 
date. Electric current in Bogota is alter- 
nate, 260 volts, tri-phase, and 60 cycles. 
Interested suppliers should furnish informa- 
tion on prices, monthly production, and 
illustrated pamphlets, if possible. 

Current World Trade Directory Report 
being prepared. 

82. Egypt—Edward M. Douek (importing 
distributor, manufacturers’ agent), 16, 
Sharia Hoda Sharawi, Cairo, seeks quotations 
and agency from manufacturers only for 
medicinal preparations, particularly, anti- 
biotics, vitamins, and hormones. 

83. England—Southern Engineering & Ma- 
chinery Co. (Proprietors Clamedell, Ltd.), 
(manufacturers of chain wheels, sprockets, 
and gears; merchants handling new and 
second-hand machine tools), 133 Millbrook 
Road, Southampton, seeks quotations and 
agency from manufacturers of all types of 
metalworking machine tools, medium to 
heavy. Firm states it has facilities for as- 
sembling, testing, and demonstrating, and 
can lift up to 12 tons at one lift, and a staff 
of skilled fitters is maintained. Also, firm 
reports that it has storage and showroom 
facilities. 

84. France—Société Remy Depland & Ses 
Fils (manufacturer of technical and indus- 
trial felt, wholesaler, exporter), Saint- 
Junien, Haute-Vienne, seeks direct purchase 
quotations for automatic weaving machinery 
and equipment for processing and producing 
technical and industrial cotton felt. Extra- 
heavy power looms should be equipped with 
attachments in order to provide a yardage 
of 3 to 7 meters (9.84 feet to 22.96 feet) per 
comb. Firm would appreciate receiving 
price quotations and descriptive literature 
as soon as possible. 

85. Germany—Georg A. Henke, Record- 
Spritzen and Kaniilenfabrik (manufac- 
turer), 27-29 Bergstrasse, Tuttlingen, wishes 
purchase quotations for best-quality mag- 
netic microphone parts for hearing aids. 
Quotations for 3,000 pieces desired initially. 
Firm requests samples for inspection by its 
technicians. 

World Trade 
prepared. 

86. Germany—Wilhelm D. Stoll (import- 
er), 28 Rembertistrasse, Bremen, seeks pur- 
chase quotations for feed grains, grain seeds, 
dried fruits, cocoa, lard and other fats. 
Terms of payment: Cash upon presentation 
of documents. Shipping instructions: c. i. f. 
Bremen, Hamburg, or Rotterdam. 

87. Israel—F. Weinstein (importer of tex- 
tiles, yarns, paper, chemicals, machinery, 
sewing machines), 2 Karl Netter Street, 
(P. O. B. 896), Tel-Aviv, seeks quotations for 
hotel equipment, such as glassware, sanitary 
goods, machinery (cooking, baking, wash- 
ing), electrical appliances, radiators, tables, 
beds, bar installations, radios, chairs, salon 
and restaurant furniture, linens, and kitchen 
installations. Firm would appreciate re- 
ceiving catalogs, illustrations, and price lists. 

88. Italy—Alessandro Amici (importer), 
Via Astolfo 6, Milan, wishes direct purchase 
quotations or agency for household and in- 
dustrial refrigerators and parts (valves, 
thermostats, refrigerating units, compressors, 
etc.). 


Directory Report being 





89. Japan-—Kobe Shoji Co., Ltd. (manu- 
facturer, importer, exporter), 54, 1-Chome, 
Sakaemachi, Ikuta-Ku, (P. O. Box No. 470), 
Koke, seeks quotations for scrap yarns. 

90. Japan—Nisso Steel Manufacturing Co., 
Ltd., 2-18 (Kishimoto-Bldg.), Marunouchi, 
Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, seeks quotations from 
manufacturers of electric furnaces for mak- 
ing steel and pig iron. 

91. Japan—Nosawa & Co., Ltd., No. 10, 
Nichome, Marunouchi (Central P. O. Box 
No. 337), Tokyo, wishes quotations for sea 
salt and rock salt. 

92. Netherlands—GEDEHA (importing dis- 
tributor, commission merchant), 2a Haven- 
straat, Heemstede, wishes purchase quota- 
tions for plastic-coated wire and electric 
cord; fluorescent-lighting equipment, com- 
plete with tubes, reflectors and transformers. 

93. Netherlands—Industrie- en MHandel- 
sonderneming “Vicam” (importing distribu- 
tor), 23-27 Spui, Amsterdam-C., wishes di- 
rect purchase quotations for imitation jew- 
elry, and plastic buttons. 

94. Netherlands—Stempelfabrieken J. D. 
Posthumus N. V. (manufacturer, importing 
distributor), 295 Singel, Amsterdam, wishes 
direct purchase quotations for stitching 
machines, standard quality. 

95. Netherland West Indies—Oriental Art 
Palace, Boolchand Pessoomal (importer, re- 
tailer, sales agent), Heerenstraat 10, Willem- 
stad, Curacao, seeKs purchase quotations and 
agency for all kinds of dry goods and cloth- 
ing. 

96. Syria—Abdul-Hameed Kunbaz_ (ex- 
porter), Tajheez Street, Hama, wishes direct 
purchase quotations for one electric baling 
press machine for cotton, driven by direct- 
coupled electric motor to make bales weigh- 
ing up to about 230 kilograms each of raw 
cotton, and measuring about 1,220 x 610 x 
762 mm. or equivalent to about 85-86 cubic 
feet per ton. Electric power: 190 volts, 3- 
phase, 50 cycles. 

97. Syria—Krikor Alexanian & Sons (im- 
porting distributor), 7602, Tilal Street, 
Aleppo, desires direct purchase quotations 
for 5 metric tons of silk and cotton tertile 
remnants. 

98. Syria—Elias J. Azar (building con- 
tractor), Nayyal Street, Aleppo, seeks direct 
purchase quotations for: (1) Huller or de- 
corticator for cotton seeds, with daily ca- 
pacity of 30 metric tons; and (2) three de- 
linting machines, with 30-metric-ton capac- 
ity for a 24-hour day. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

99. Syria—Broderie Nalbandian (manufac- 
turer of embroideries), 59, Tilal Street, 
Aleppo, requests direct purchase quotations 
for the following machines: (1) Gathering 
or pleating machine, automatic or semiauto- 
matic; and (2) stitching machine for em- 
broidery, automatic or semiautomatic. 

100. Syria—Omar Fawzi Wafai (importing 
distributor and exporter), P. O. B. 101, Alep- 
po, wishes direct purchase quotations for 
yarns as follows: (1) 200 metric tons of 
rayon crepe yarns, 100 to 150 denier, 42 to 55 
turns of twist per inch; and (2) 200 metric 
tons yearly of rayon yarns, 110, 120, 150, 200, 
and 300 denier, 40 to 60 filament. 

101. Thailand—Sbath & Boschan Co., Ltd., 
(importer, exporter), 287 Silom Road, P. O. 
Box 495, Bangkok, requests direct purchase 
quotations for 10 to 20 tons monthly of black 
bakelite molding material. Specifications of 
material may be obtained from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Division, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

102. Union of South Africa—Brian Colqu- 
houn & Partners (S. A.) (consulting engi- 
neers), 712 Garlick House, Harrison Street, 
Johannesburg, wishes full information about 
machinery for the continuous-process pro- 
duction of blood and carcass meal. 

103. Union of South Africa—Prima Invest- 
ment Corporation (Pty.), Ltd. (importer, re- 
tailer, exporter, wholesaler, and manufac- 
turer), 4 Heidelberg Road, Village Main, 
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Johannesburg, desires direct purchase quota- ary: Los Angeles and San Francisco (March 


tions for cardboard and paper, chiefly print- 
ing and wrapping paper. 

104. Venezuela — Clayton V. Guzman 
(Agencias Sterling) (agent), 142 Miguelacho 
a Peligro (P. O. Box 2731), Caracas, wishes 
to establish connections with a United States 
supplier in a position to handle orders for 
refrigerators, washing machines, radios, 
ranges, and similar equipment. Firm does 
not desire agency, but states that it is in a 
position from time to time to obtain a few 
orders for such equipment direct from buyers 
in Venezuela, and that it wishes to contact 
only firms which would be interested in 
doing business on such a basis. 


Agency Opportunities 


105. Belgium—Jacques Delattre (importer 
and agent), 40, rue Aimé Smekens, Brussels, 
wishes to obtain agency for aircraft equip- 
ment and parts and motors. 

106. Canada—aAlbert F. Bergevin (sales 
agent and manufacturer's representative) , 13 
First Street, Iberville, Quebec, desires agency 
for mechanical goods and heavy machinery. 

107. Denmark—John G. Myhre (importer 
and agent), Amaliegade 9, Copenhagen K, 
seeks representation for tertile machinery 
(combing, spinning, weaving, dyeing, and fin- 
ishing) and spare parts; raw cotton suitable 
for carding and combing; and cotton linters 
for spinning purposes. 

108. Jsrael—Miron Fainbrun (importer, ex- 
porter, wholesaler, commission merchant, 
agent), 2, Herzl Street, Tel-Aviv, seeks agency 
from manufacturers of shoe and corset lace 
and eyelet machinery. 

109. Italy—Attilio Novaretti (agent and 
dealer), 3 Via Mazzini, Biella (Vercelli Prov- 
ince), desires to act as agent for United 
States firms for the sale in Italy of raw and 
waste cotton. 

110. Netherlands — Zuid Nederlandsche 
Handel Maatschappij (importer, wholesaler, 
agent), ld J. P. Coenstraat, Tilburg, wishes 
‘. obtain agency for wrapping machinery, 

tomatic fillers, and top and bottom sealers. 

111. Netherlands West Indies—Mauricio L. 
-raz (importer, wholesaler, and sales agent), 
Concordiastraat 7, Willemstad, Curacao, seeKs 
sole distributorship for automotive acces- 
sories and supplies, such as glass-cleaning 
fluids, car waxes, and car polishes. 

112. New Zealand—Marshall D. Mercer, 
Ltd. (manufacturer’s agent), Third Floor, 
Wardell Chambers, 164 Cashel Street, Christ- 
church, wishes to establish agency contacts 
for haberdashery and fabrics, specifically 36- 
inch and 54-inch rayon lock-knit and nylon 
lingerie material; 58-inch to 60-inch worsted, 
woolen 12-ounce to 20-ounce suitings; 54- 
inch plain and fancy 5-ounce to 12-ounce 
woolen and worsted dress fabrics; 36-inch 
plain and printed rayon, cotton, nylon dress 
goods; and 3l-inch and 36-inch plain and 
striped poplin shirtings. If quality ranges 
from low to medium, then sizable quantities 
needed for merchandise listed; otherwise if 
first-class, only small quantities required. 

113. Union of South Africa—Mac Chesler 
Co. (indent agent, manufacturer’s represent- 
ative), 136 Adderley Street, P. O. Box 1891, 
Capetown, seeks agency for piece goods, 
suitable for the African market. 





Foreign Visitors 


114. Australia—C. V. Treloar, representing 
Swift & Co., Ltd. (importer, wholesaler, 
agent), 26 Clarence Street, Sydney, N. S. W., 
is interested in consulting manufacturers 
and exporters of cotton, rayon, and woolen 
textiles, with a view to establishing agency 
or representation arrangements for the im- 
portation of textiles into Australia when 
dollar restrictions are eased or abolished. 
Scheduled to arrive March 26, via Los Angeles, 
for a visit of 6 to 8 weeks. U. S. address: 
Barclay Hotel, 111 E. Forty-eighth Street, 
New York, N. Y. (April 29-May 19). Itiner- 


31); Chicago (April 6); Decatur, Ill. (April 
9); St. Paul (April 12); New York (April 29- 
May 19). 

115. Belgium—Werner A. Gregoir, repre- 
senting Parqueterie Belge and Sveedcraft 
(manufacturer, importer), 98, rue Jean 
Moorkens, Antwerp, is interested in import- 
ing wood-processing and woodworking ma- 
chinery into Belgium. Scheduled to arrive 
February 22, via New York, for a month’s 
visit. U.S. address: c/o The American Floor 
Surfacing Machine Co., 90 Broad Street, New 
York 4, N. Y.; and Woodwelding, 3000 West 
Olive Avenue, Burbank, California. Itiner- 
ary: New York, Los Angeles, Burbank, Alham- 
bra (Calif.), Fort Wayne, and Toledo. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

116. Iran—Menatsagan Melikian, repre- 
senting Varsad Distributors, Ltd. (importer, 
exporter of Iranian products), Serai Javaheri, 
Tehran, wishes to contact United States sup- 
pliers of tertiles, general merchandise, agri- 
cultural and industrial machinery. Sched- 
uled to arrive in February, via New York City, 
for a visit of 3 to 6 months. U. S. address: 
Taft Hotel, Seventh Avenue and Fiftieth 
Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York 
City and Chicago. 

117. Japan—Morito Kobayashi, represent- 
ing Nagoya Tile Co. (manufacturer and ex- 
porter of tile and porcelain), No. 11, 2-chome, 
Iida-machi, Higashi-ku, Nagoya, is interested 
in the manufacture and export of architec- 
tural and sanitary tile, and requests techni- 
cal information on manufacturing processes 
and sales methods in the United States. Due 
to arrive March 1, via San Francisco, for a 
month’s visit. U. S. address: c/o Louis 
Goldey, 1819 Broadway, New York 23, N. Y. 
Itinerary: San Francisco, Chicago, and New 
York City. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

118. Japan—Osao Yamaguchi, represent- 
ing Yamaguchi Toki Co., Ltd. (manufacturer 
of chinaware), 115 Jyato-machi, 5-chome, 
Kita-ku, Nagoya, is interested in exporting 
pottery and chinaware, and requests techni- 
cal information on the manufacture and 
processing of pottery and chinaware (dinner- 
ware), including books, literature, and trade 
pamphlets. He is also interested in visiting 
pottery and chinaware plants in the United 
States. Scheduled to arrive March 11, via 
San Francisco, for a month’s visit. U. S. 
address: c/o Modern Food Products Co., 338 
E. Second Street, Los Angeles 12, Calif. 
Itinerary: San Francisco, Los Angeles, Chi- 
cago, Detroit, and New York City. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 


119. Philippines—C. E. Henderson, repre- 
senting Henderson Trippe Shipping Co., Inc, 
(shipowners, steamship agents, and charter 
brokers, travel bureau, marine repairs and 
salvage), Marsman Building, Port Area, 
Manila, wishes to contact firms or individuals 
interested in the following lines: Ship brok- 
erage and chartering; machinery and equip- 
ment, including cranes, tractors, earth-mov- 
ing equipment, Diesel engines, and oxygen 
plants; native products, such as copra, sugar, 
timber, and mineral ores. He is now in the 
United States for a visit of 2 or 3 months. 
U. S. address: 2218 Koko Lane, Baltimore 
16, Md. 

120. Sweden—J. P. Thams, representing 
Cromtryck AB., 67 Osthammarsgatan, 
Stockholm, is interested in the exploitation 
in the United States of a new chrome print- 
ing method for glass and metalware, decal- 
comanias, etc. Scheduled to arrive February 
28, via New York, for a month’s visit. U.S. 
address: c/o Swedish Chamber of Commerce 
of the U. S. A., 630 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York City, Chicago, 
San Francisco, and Los Angeles. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

(Continued on p. 32) 
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| NEWS by COUNTRIES 


Prepared in Office of 
International Trade, 
Department of Commerce 


Australia 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


Australian industrial activity in December 
1950 was limited by the annual holidays, 
power shortage, and lack of steel and other 
materials needed for manufacturing. 

Inflation was reflected in substantially in- 
creased payrolls as a result of advances in 
basic wage rates for men and women au- 
thorized in October and emphasized by heavy 
buying in all commercial centers for the 
Christmas holiday season. Wool sales at 
December auctions were less in quantity but 
much greater in value than in December 1949. 
Federal tax collections in December included 
A£410,000 ($918,000) from the new 20 percent 
advance tax levy on wool sales. 


FACTORY WORK CURTAILED BY ELECTRICITY 
SHORTAGE; COAL AND STEEL OUTPUT LARGER 


Insufficient good-quality coal was a major 
contributing factor to the electric-power 
shortage. New South Wales factories lost 
considerable time by the 30-percent cut in 
electric-power consumption imposed since 
the latter part of November. With units of 
generating machinery cut out to allow for 
maintenance work before the approaching 
winter months, a series of breakdowns oc- 
curred at several generating plants, severely 
reducing the amount of power available to 
industry and homes in New South Wales. 
Consequently, electricity black-outs were 
frequent causing idleness in industrial plants 
and inconvenience in residential sections. 
To supplement its present inadequate elec- 
tricity plant, the Premier of New South Wales 
asked the Commonwealth Government in 
early December to allocate $6,000,000 for the 
purchase of self-contained generating plants 
from the United States. 

Production af coal in New South Wales, 
the principal Australian source, surpassed 
the previous record output on December 11. 
The State’s total for 1950 estimated to be 
12,589,000 long tons was about 2,000,000 tons 
above the 1949 output. Total production for 
1950 which was only 400,000 tons greater 
than that for 1942 was not impressive in view 
of the contribution of 1,577,000 tons from 
strip-mining operations in 19 open-cuts. In 
1942, the only open-cut operating was pro- 
ducing 55,000 tons. Queensland coal produc- 
tion for 1950 was estimated at 2,250,000 long 
tons. The Federal Minister for Fuel stated 
that strip-mining lost 600,000 tons of coal 
during the year because of wet weather, and 
“petty stoppages” were responsible for the 
failure to produce another 1,000,000 tons. 

Australian coal production should amount 
to 16,000,000 tons annually to meet estimated 
minimum requirements. Current yearly out- 
put will be below that figure. To meet the 
shortage, a series of conferences in December 
between the Ministry of Fuel and the Joint 
Coal Board developed plans for a large in- 
crease in coal production. These plans in- 
clude expansion of strip-mining to about 
5,000,000 tons a year; development of mines 
producing high-class coking coal; introduc- 
tion of 1,500 British coal miners into the 
Australian industry; and installation of 
A£4,000,000 ($8,960,000) worth of mechanical 
equipment. 
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The insufficiency of coal output is princi- 
pally responsible for the fact that Australian 
steel works are operating at only 70-percent 
capacity. Even so, ingot-steel production in 
October and November 1950 amounted to 
133,000 and 131,000 long tons, respectively, as 
compared with a monthly average of less than 
100,000 tons for 1948-49 and 1949-50 (July- 
June). Pig-iron output in November 1950 
amounted to 118,800 long tons, compared 
with a monthly average of 90,300 tons for 
1949-50. 


SHIPPING SITUATION UNSATISFACTORY 


The Federal Minister for Shipping on De- 
cember 29 referred to the shipping crisis 
caused by the frequent interruption of work 
on the water front and stated that they had 
upset plans of the Australian Shipping Board 
to reestablish regular shipping services, par- 
ticularly to Australian outports. Efforts were 
made to ship as much steel as possible before 
the Christmas holidays, but wharf strikes at 
Newcastle and Port Kembla held up 80,000 
tons of the metal 

On the same day the Victorian Chairman 
of the Overseas Shipping Representatives’ 
Association gave the three following reasons 
for the serious shipping shortage: The slow 
turn-round of vessels in Australian ports; 
the chartering of ships by the British Gov- 
ernment for the importation of American 
coal; and the requisitioning of ships on the 
British-Australian run for use in Korean 
waters. It was stated that it now took three 
ships on the British-Australian run to do the 
work that two did before the war and that 
the situation showed no signs of improving. 

The passenger motorship Aorangi, the last 
passenger liner to ply the Pacific Ocean be- 
tween Australia and North America, sailed 
from Sydney for Vancouver on December 7, 
on what was understood to be her final round 
trip. It was reported that the vessel was 
to be sold following her return to Sydney 
at the end of January. (According to the 
Canadian press, the Transport Minister of 
Canada announced on February 2, 1951, that 
the steamship service between Canada, Aus- 
tralia, and New Zealand be resumed under a 
l-year subsidy paid by the Governments of 
the three countries.) Restrictions on dollar 
expenditure have limited travel from Aus- 
tralia to the United States and Canada, and 
the majority of travelers now use the highly 
developed airline services. 


INCREASE IN BASIC WAGE 


Under the Federal Arbitration Court’s de- 
cision, male laborers became eligible for an 
advance in basic wage rates of A£1($2.24) 
weekly, effective the first pay period in De- 
cember. In an auxiliary decision, women 
in December qualified for wage increases 
ranging from A£1:4:6 ($2.74) to A£2.4:6 
($4.98) a week. The Arbitration Court was 
also expected to grant a substantial cost-of- 
living increase in the basic wage for the 
first quarter of 1951. It was subsequently 
announced that the increase would apply 
from the first pay period in February and 
would represent the largest addition since 
the system of quarterly wage adjustments 
was introduced to counter the high cost of 
living. The advance will be 8 shillings 
($0.90) for Sydney, Melbourne, and Adelaide; 








6 shillings ($0.67) for Perth; and 5 shillings 
($0.56) for Hobart and Brisbane. The basic 
wage in Sydney, Newcastle, and Port Kem- 
bla will be A£8:13:0 ($19.38) a week; in 
Melbourne it will be A£8:9:0 ($18.93); in 
Adelaide and Perth, A£8:6:0 ($18.59); in 
Hobart, A£8:5:0 ($18.48) and in Brisbane, 
A£7:19:0 ($17.81). 

The President of the Australian Council 
of Trade Unions was to confer with the 
Commonwealth Minister of Labor on the 
trade-union-proposals for discussions on in- 
flation and higher production. “Profits,” he 
said “were mounting for those at present 
controlling our economy in primary and 
secondary industries, not to mention the 
luxury industries absorbing so much of our 
manpower. Higher production was essential, 
particularly of scarce goods, but there were 
other measures besides simply asking a 
worker to work harder. Australia could not 
escape the consequences of inflation over- 
seas but that did not absolve it from trying 
to check undue inflation.” He urged im- 
mediate Federal price control. 

Representatives of employers’ organiza- 
tions have also indicated their willingness 
to discuss with the trade-union matters per- 
taining to inflation and higher production. 
The President of the Australian Council of 
Employers’ Federation stated that employers 
would be happy to participate in talks with 
unions. He added that “the basis of the 
whole problem of inflation and higher pro- 
duction is the lack of understanding between 
employers and employees.” 


CONSUMER BUYING HEAVY IN DECEMBER 


A record volume of Christmas buying oc- 
curred in December, with most retail-sale 
reports indicating business far above that 
for any previous year. Although index num- 
bers are not yet available for the period, 
prices were substantially higher than a year 
ago. Stocks of Christmas goods available to 
the public were apparently much greater 
than ever before. 

An indication of the heavy retail trade is 
seen in the volume of notes on issue by the 
of Trade Unions was to confer with the 
Commonwealth Bank. It reached A£272,000,- 
000 ($620,280,000) at Christmas time, as 
against A£238,000,000 ($533,120,000) a year 
before. It would not be correct to attribute 
the December expansion in the volume of 
bank notes solely to customary Christmas 
purchases but the post-holiday contraction of 
many millions of pounds in volume of notes 
on issue refiects the tremendous amount of 
purely Christmas shopping. 


LARGE RETURNS FROM WOOL AUCTIONS 


With prices at Australian wool auctions 
in December well above twice the averages 
of those in 1949, total December sales of 
less than three-fourths the quantity sold in 
December 1949 realized nearly one and a 
half times as much in value. Sales of greasy 
and scoured wool in December 1950 totaled 
240,148 bales at A£42,280,730 ($94,709,000) 
the average prices per pound being 141.65d. 
($1.32) for greasy and 179.83d. ($1.68) for 
scoured. The comparable figures for De- 
cember 1949 were 345,884 bales sold for 
A£27,613,333 ($61,854,000) with average 
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prices per pound of 64.82d. ($0.60) for greasy 
and 72.08d. ($0.67) for scoured. 

Sales for the first 6 months of the 1950-51 
season (July-December) exceeded 1,718,033 
bales and realized A£270,812,729 ($606,621 ,000) 
as against 1,819,801 bales selling for A£124,- 
698,776 ($279,326,000) in July-December pe- 
riod of 1949. The average prices per pound 
during the 6 months were 126.70d. ($1.19) 
for greasy and 143.08d. ($1.34) for scoured 
in 1950 and 54.34d. ($0.51) for greasy and 
66.58d. ($0.62) for scoured in 1949. 


LOAN SUCCESSFUL; CAPITAL IssSUES CONTROL 


The Treasurer of Australia announced on 
January 15 that the Eleventh Security Loan 
which opened on November 23 had been 
“entirely successful.” Cash subscriptions 
totaled A£43,900,000 ($98,336,000). He said 
that A£129,000,000 ($288,960,000) of the last 
outstanding 4 percent bonds had been called 
for redemption on January 1, 1951, and 
A£100,500,000 ($225,120,000) had been con- 
verted into the Eleventh Security Loan pay- 
ing 3% percent for 11- to 14-year bonds. The 
conversion date however was extended to 
January 15, 1951, as several million pounds 
of stocks and bonds had not been converted 
or returned to the banks for redemption by 
January 2, 1951. 

Control of capital issues was revived in 
the Defense Transitionary Powers Bill which 
was passed by the Commonwealth's House of 
Representatives on December 8. This control 
together with the bank credit restriction 
policy (see ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
February 12, 1951) was designed to restrain 
the absorption of capital and therefore labor 
and materials into industries of minor 
importance. 


New Apvisory Boarp FUNCTIONING 


The newly established National Resources 
Security Board, an advisory body to the Fed- 
eral Cabinet, began its meetings on Decem- 
ber 18 with consideration of the general 
economic situation and the availability 
of supplies from overseas in the light of 
recent international developments. They 
also considered the Government’s plans for 
controlling materials and capital issues and 
stockpiling strategic materials for which the 
former budget provided A£50,000,000 
($112,000,000) . 

At the Board’s opening meeting, the Prime 
Minister said “that with over-full employ- 
ment, it was a question whether plans for 
expanding the defense services could be 
carried out without the diversion of some 
labor.” He was quoted as saying that, 
“although the present situation is indeed 
grave, it would not be a sound move at this 
moment to convert the Australian economy 
to a full war footing.” He continued: “If 
we can avoid war in the short run, the 
soundest defense policy for the present is 
to continue to build up the economic and 
industrial foundation of the nation, and at 
the same time to make all preparations for 
a future prospective mobilization.” The 
Australian press interpreted the Prime 
Minister’s remarks as an indication that the 
Government was contemplating the estab- 
lishment of controls over the supply of 
strategic materials comprising steel and 
probably tin, lead, zinc, and copper. 


Or REFINERY CLOSED 


The Commonwealth Government on Jan- 
uary 8 announced its decision to close the 
Dominion’s only domestic source of fuel oil, 
the shale-oil works at Glen Davis near Syd- 
ney. This announcement was immediately 
followed by protests in the press representing 
all shades of opinion and from labor leaders 
and unions. The Minister for Fuel and 
Shipping gave as reasons for shutting down 
the refinery that its current annual produc- 
tion is only 2,750,000 gallons, that the ac- 
cumulated losses to the end of 1950 totaled 
A£4,000,000 ($8,960,000) and that future 
losses were expected to be A£350,000 ($784,- 
000) annually, plus interest on capital 
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invested. Glen Davis was opened in 1940 
in the hope that it would produce 30,000,000 
gallons of gasoline a year. Its yearly output 
never exceeded 3,000,000 gallons, a negligible 
amount considering present Australian re- 
quirements of 500,000,000 gallons. In addi- 
tion, the gasoline cost 5s. 3d. ($0.59) a gallon, 
compared with 1s. 3d. ($0.14) for imported 
gasoline. A committee has been appointed 
to consider the best future use of the Glen 
Davis township. 


PENSION AND SOCIAL LEGISLATION 


According to the Minister for Social Serv- 
ice, the increased benefits provided under 
the Social Services Act, 1950, would be retro- 
active to the first pay period in November 
and affect approximately 416,000 aged and 
invalid pensioners and 42,800 widowed pen- 
sioners in Australia. The increase in costs 
resulting from the new provisions will be 
approximately A£9,165,000 ($20,530,000) con- 
sisting of A£8,250,000 ($18,480,000) for age 
and invalid pensions; A£700,000 ($1,568,000) 
for widows’ pensions and  A£115,000 
($258,000) for other concessions. Expendi- 
ture for age and invalid pensions in 1949-50 
was A£44,557,000 ($99,808,000) and for wid- 
ows’ pensions Af£4,420,000 ($9,901,000). Some 
of the more important amendments to the 
1950 Social Service Act are the following: 
Increase of age and invalid pensions by 
7s. 6d. ($0.84) per week; raising of pensions 
payable to civilian widows having one or 
more children under 16 years of age by 7s. 
8d. ($0.84) per week; increase of weekly 
payments to other classes of widowed pen- 
sioners by 5s. ($0.56); raising the maximum 
limits on private income, other pensions and 
cash surrender value of life insurance poli- 
cies for qualified pensioners; and extending 
the time period in which claims for sickness 
benefits or workmen’s compensation may be 
filed. 

The provision of free milk for school chil- 
dren under 13 years of age was authorized 
in legislation enacted by the Commonwealth 
Government in December. The States are 
to administer the scheme on behalf of the 
Commonwealth, and the cost was estimated 
at A£1,500,000 ($3,360,000) .—U. S. Consulate 
General, Sydney, Jan. 31, 1951. 


Austria 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 
WINE: 


The Austrian internal taxes on wine have 
been modified, effective on February 1, 1951, 
by two laws of December 15, 1950, published 
in the Amtsblatt der Oesterreichischen Fi- 
nanzverwaltung of February 1, 1951, These 
laws amend and supplement the basic Wine 
Tax Law of February 16, 1919. 

The revised internal taxes per hectoliter 
on the various wines are as follows: Wine 
must, wine, malted wine, berry wine, fer- 
mented and half-fermented mead, other 
winelike beverages, and beverages containing 
wine, 25 schillings plus a reconstruction tax 
of 25 schillings (1 schilling=about $0.005). 
(During January 1951, the reconstruction 
tax was 75 schillings.) Exempted from tax 
are marc wine and grape must, fermentation 
of which has been arrested by pasteurization 
or other means and which has an alcohol 
content of more than 5 percent. 

Furthermore, a control fee of 1.50 schil- 
lings per hectoliter is to be paid on taxable 
wine and 0.80 schilling for hectoliter on non- 
taxable wine. 

In addition to the foregoing taxes a special 
“wine sales tax’’ amounting to 2 percent of 
the retail sales price of the wine has been 
introduced. The new tax is not collected by 
the customs authorities at importation but 
only from the domestic retailer. This special 
wine tax is paid simultaneously with the 
turn-over tax, which amounts to 3.4 percent 
of the landed value. 


INTERNAL TAXES MODIFIED 





de a 
Brazil 
JANUARY DEVELOPMENTS 


Retail and wholesale trade was spotty in 
January. In some sections sales were more 
than seasonally slack, whereas in other places 
the seasonal decline was less than antici- 
pated. 

TRADE CONTROLS RELAXED 


Industrialists continue preoccupied with 
difficulties in obtaining adequate supplies 
of essential raw materials from abroad. The 
import-licensing authorities issued a new 
list of commodities for which license appli- 
cations may be entered during the first 
semester of 1951. It contains more than 80 
new items not on the previous list and re- 
flects the desire of the Government to facili- 
tate imports of prime essentials. (Copies 
of the list may be obtained from the Ameri- 
can Republics Division, Office of Interna- 
tional Trade, Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C., or from the Field Offices 
of the Department in principal cities.) 

On February 8 the Bank of Brazil sus- 
pended consideration of new barter trans- 
actions, but transactions already approved 
were not affected by the order. Dr. Luis 
Simoes Lopes was appointed new director 
of the Export-Import Department of the 
Bank of Brazil on February 12, and trade 
circles are anticipating some changes in 
administrative policy. 

On February 14 there was promulgated a 
law granting aviation companies exemption 
from import duties on planes, motors, parts, 
gasoline, lubricants, etc., provided the pas- 
senger lines grant a 50 percent reduction 
in fares and the freight lines a 20 percent 
reduction in rates on official Government 
business. 

EXCHANGE AND FINANCE 


Inauguration of the new Government has 
also been accompanied by speculation and 
comment on various financial aspects of Bra- 
zil’s economy. Possible devaluation of the 
cruzeiro has again been discussed, but local 
Officials are reported to have denied that 
any change would be made in the present 
official rate of exchange. Furthermore, re- 
liable sources intimate that multiple ex- 
change rates are not a necessary sequitur to 
the recent suspension of the barter system 
in Brazil’s foreign trade. A substitute for 
the barter system, however, is believed to be 
under active consideration. Both Govern- 
ment and industrial leaders have expressed 
interest in a greater influx of foreign capital, 
although no new concrete measures to at- 
tract such capital have been adopted. The 
new Financial Minister, Sr. Horacio Lafer, 
former President of the Finance Committee 
of the Lower House of the Brazilian Con- 
gress, has reiterated his determination to 
fight inflation, strive for balanced Federal 
budgets, and promote increased production. 

Large new paper-currency issues in De- 
cember brought the total amount issued 
during the last three quarters of the year 
to 7,700,000,000 cruzeiros and raised paper 
currency circulation to more than 31,206,- 
C00,000, an increase of 30 percent during the 
year 1950. No additional currency was is- 
sued in January 1951, although the redis- 
count operations of the Rediscount Bureau 
of the Bank of Brazil continued to expand. 

Dollar remittances for merchandise imports 
continue on a more or less current basis, 
but delays still characterize remittances in 
sterling, Belgian francs, and Swedish crowns. 
Early in January 1951, hopes were evident 
that the larger sterling backlog might be 
liquidated because Brazil had augmented its 
sterling holdings by a purchase of £10,000,000 
from the International Monetary Fund. Such 
hopes were not realized, however, and there 
now appears a possibility that a large reduc- 
tion, if not complete liquidation, of that 
backlog may be accomplished by the end of 
the first quarter of 1951. 

Earlier estimates of the 1950 Federal budget 
deficit now appear to have been overly pessi- 
mistic. At the end of November expendi- 
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tures exceeded receipts by 1,852,000,000 cru- 
zeiros, and the Minister of Finance has re- 
cently reported that the 1950 year-end deficit 
will probably total approximately 2,300,000,000 
cruzeiros, as compared with predictions of 
5,000,000,000 or more several months ago. 


COMMODITY NEWS 

Reaction to U. S. Coffee Price Ceilings. — 
The announcement that the United States 
had frozen coffee prices caused considerable 
comment in Brazilian Government and coffee 
trade circles. The order was not unexpected, 
but the opinion was expressed that the United 
States should have consulted with the cof- 
fee-producing countries of the Western 
Hemisphere before issuing the freeze order. 
Particularly expressed was the feeling that 
coffee prices should be Kept on a parity with 
prices of the manufactured goods which Bra- 
zil imports. It is feared that the prices of 
United States manufactured goods will in- 
crease despite efforts of price-control authori- 
ties to hold them down whereas coffee will be 
rigidly held at a fixed ceiling and the coffee- 
producing countries will suffer as a conse- 
quence. 

Imports of Argentine Beef.—For the first 
time since 1944 Brazl began importing beef 
from Argentina. It was reported that the 
first shipment of 2,500 tons left Buenos Aires 
on January 31, soon to be distributed in the 
retail outlets of the Federal District. The 
city of Rio de Janeiro has been undersupplied 
with beef for some time, and prices have been 
climbing gradually ever since the war. Presi- 
dent Vargas has announced that the Argen- 
tine meat will be sold at a figure substantially 
below the current price of beef. He added 
that 10,000 tons a month would continue 
to be received from Argentina until the 
domestic supply became great enough to as- 
sure the people of Rio de Janeiro freedom 
from further shortages. The news that Bra- 
zil was receiving meat from Argentina was 
received unfavorably by cattlemen and the 
meat-processing interests. They said that 
with the competition of imports of Argentine 
meat it will not be possible to continue oper- 
ations without sustaining financial losses and 
that cattle raisers may turn to other more 
profitable activities. 

Cacao-Crop Forecast.—Harvesting of the 
Bahia 1950-51 cacao crop is nearing comple- 
tion and is now expected to produce between 
2,000,000 and 2,100,000 bags of 60 kilograms 
each. 

ELECTRICITY RATIONING 


Rationing of electricity at Rio de Janeiro 
was extended to June 30 by an order issued 
on January 29. At the end of that period 
power conditions are to be reexamined to de- 
termine the necessity of rationing for the 
remainder of the year. Power rationing also 
continues in Sao Paulo. In Rio Grande do 
Sul a new 15,000 hp. hydroelectric plant was 
inaugurated by the State Government, and 
the SALTO dam for installation of an 85,000 
hp. plant was completed.—U. S. Embassy, 
Rio de Janeiro, Feb. 18, 1951. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


New CRITERIA FOR ALLOCATING IMPORT 
QUOTAS TO EXCLUSIVE REPRESENTATIVES 


The Export-Import Department of the 
Bank of Brazil has announced an alteration 
in the procedure for determination of im- 
port quotas to be allocated to exclusive 
representatives of articles covered by in- 
ternationally registered trade marks, by no- 
tice No. 216, published on February 10, 1951, 
and transmitted on February 13 by the 
U. S. Embassy in Rio de Janeiro. 

The notice provides that if an exclusive 
Tfepresentative of an article drops or loses 
his agency more than once he will be de- 
prived of his tradition, which will revert to 
his successor, and if the newly appointed 
representative drops or loses the agency once 
only he also will be deprived of such tra- 
dition. The licensing authorities clarify the 
hotice by explaining that each concrete case 
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is to be decided on its own merits and that 
the criteria are not inflexible. 

(See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of Sep- 
tember 11, 1950, and BUSINESS INFORMATION 
SERVICE of November 1950 for criteria for 
granting Brazilian import licenses, pars. (7) 
and (8). 


NEW IMPORT-LICENSING CRITERIA 


The Foreign Trade Consultative Committee 
of the Bank of Brazil, at its meeting on 
January 29, 1951, established the following 
new import-licensing criteria, as transmitted 
on February 16 by the United States Embassy 
in Rio de Janeiro: 

Samples: 

License imports of sample (one unit) of 
trade-marked manufactures not sold in the 
country to traditional importers or exclusive 
representatives. 

Clocks and watchmakers’ 
tools: 

Alarm clocks: License imports in soft cur- 
rencies for 6 months’ supply up to one-half 
of 50 percent of average imports during the 
past 3 years. 

Table and wall clocks: License imports in 
soft currencies of clocks with chimes and 
electric clocks of the battery type for quar- 
terly supply within average imports made 
by the interested importers during the past 
3 years. 

Supplies: License to traditional importers 
imports of parts and accessories for time- 
pieces (alarm and wall clocKs and wrist and 
pocket watches) without restriction as to 
currency and up to one-half of their average 
annual imports during the past 3 years. 

Tools: License to traditional importers im- 
ports of tools for use in watch and clock 
factories and workshops without restriction 
as to currency and up to a limit of one-half 
of their annual imports during the past 3 
years. 


supplies and 


Bulgaria 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEW TRADE AGREEMENT WITH FINLAND 
SIGNED 


As a result of negotiations for a new trade 
agreement between Finland and Bulgaria 
carried on in Sofia from December 4 to 7, 
1950, a protocol was signed in Moscow on 
January 15, 1951, states a report from the 
U. S. Legation at Helsinki. The protocol cov- 
ers an exchange of goods between the two 
countries and has appended quota lists of 
goods to be exchanged. 

The main Finnish exports to Bulgaria will 
consist of paper and paper products of vari- 
ous qualities, plywood, machinery and equip- 
ment, and metal products, and _ chief 
Bulgarian exports will include tobacco, lead 
oxide and lead enamel, sheepskins, and rice. 


Denmark 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEw TRADE AGREEMENT WITH HUNGARY 
SIGNED 


A new trade agreement between Denmark 
and Hungary for the period March 1, 1951, 
through February 29, 1952, was signed in 
Copenhagen on February 10, 1951, accord- 
ing to a report dated February 14, from the 
U. S. Embassy in Copenhagen. 

Danish exports are primarily machinery 
and apparatus, penicillin, field seeds, and 
cryolite. Also included are lard, automobile 
and radio parts, and a number of other 
items. The largest Hungarian export items 
will be feedstuffs, hemp and flax fabrics, 
chemicals, and incandescent lamps. 

The value of the goods to be exchanged as 
provided for by the commodity lists is about 
10,700,000 crowns each way, or close to the 
11,000,000 crowns each way provided for by 
the agreements of 1950-51 and 1949-50. To 


the 10,700,000 crowns must be added some 
items for which the definite value is not 
yet fixed. (US$1—6.904 Danish crowns.) 
The new agreement has the same stipula- 
tions as the old one had for authorization 
of barter transactions in exceptional cases. 
An additional protocol attached to the 
agreement increases the old reciprocal credit 
limit from 1,000,000 crowns to _ 1,500,000 
crowns, so as to adjust the amount in ac- 
cordance with price developments that have 
occurred since conclusion of the original 
payments agreement of January 17, 1948. 


AGREEMENT FOR EXCHANGE OF Goops 
WITH SWEDEN SIGNED 


Simultaneously with the conclusion of a 
new Danish-Swedish payments agreement 
on February 10, 1951, a trade agreement 
to cover the year February 1, 1951—January 
31, 1952, was signed between the two coun- 
tries, according to a report dated February 
16, from the U. S. Embassy in Copenhagen. 

The new trade agreement envisages 
Swedish exports to Denmark valued at about 
345,000,000 Danish crowns and Danish ex- 
ports to Sweden worth approximately 203,- 
000,000 Danish crowns (6.92 crowns=§$1l). 
These figures are rough estimates, however, 
primarily because reciprocal trade in lib- 
eralized commodities can be determined only 
with a limited degree of accuracy and may be 
subject to revision at a later date. 

Provision has been made for the formation 
of a mixed Government commission to su- 
pervise implementation of the agreement. 
This commission will meet upon request by 
either of the two Governments. 

The principal commodities to be supplied 
by Sweden are lumber, wood pulp, various 
paper and cardboard products, chemicals, 
pig iron and rolling-mill products, tools and 
other iron and metal manufactures, and a 
wide range of machinery, including agricul- 
tural machinery, dairy equipment, tractors, 
ball and roller bearings, and office machines. 

Danish exports to Sweden are to consist 
chiefly of meat, sugar, and various unspeci- 
fied types of machinery and equipment, but 
various other agricultural products, chem- 
icals, pharmaceuticals, paints and lacquers, 
certain rubber products, unspecified quan- 
tities of iron and metal scrap, various iron 
and metal manufactures, refrigerating equip- 
ment, vending machines, and dry-cell bat- 
teries will also be shipped. 


Dominican Republie 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


The period January 1 through February 20 
featured the establishment of additional 
controls over imports, distribution, and 
prices under the emergency powers author- 
ity granted to the President on January 18. 
Decree Nos. 7139 and 7141 of February 6 and 
February 9, respectively, placed imports from 
all sources under a special control authority 
and established a system of import permits 
and permit preferences for items of essen- 
tial need. Excepted from the terms of these 
decrees were items already subject to special 
import controls. Control authorities were 
also established over sales and prices of 
items for local consumption, including soap 
and raw materials for its manufacture, 
matches, and sugar of all kinds. Under 
these authorities maximum prices have al- 
ready been fixed for matches, soap, and 
brown sugar. 

General business conditions during Jan- 
uary and the first 3 weeks of February were 
good despite the burden of new control 
measures and the imposition of the new 
taxes enacted in December 1950. Merchants 
reported a booming wholesale and retail 
trade in most types of merchandise begin- 
ning in early January and continuing into 
February. However, the trade attributed this 
sales flurry principally to war-scare buying 
by all classes and in small part to the wage 
increase granted in December to workers in 
the sugar industry. Purchases were made 
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on a credit basis to a large extent, and the 
credit was extended by the merchants them- 
selves. 

Official indexes for the month of January 
indicate slight increases in both wholesale 
and retail prices during the month. The 
January cost-of-living index for Ciudad Tru- 
jillo also increased slightly over the figure 
for the preceding month. The inflationary 
trend was checked to some extent by the 
new tax and control measures, as evidenced 
by the decline in monetary circulation dur- 
ing January and the decline in bank loans, 
particularly small short-term loans of the 
Agricultural and Industrial Credit Bank dur- 
ing the same month. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Export trade rose during January to a 
total value of 10,573,696 pesos, representing 
an increase of 3,854,000 pesos over Decem- 
ber exports. Heavy shipments of sugar and 
tobacco accounted for the bulk of the in- 
creased trade. Preliminary import data for 
January indicate a decline from the heavy 
seasonal imports of the preceding month. 


AGRICULTURE 


Dry weather during January facilitated the 
cutting of a record sugarcane harvest and 
the marketing of good cacao and coffee crops. 

The Dominican Sugar Institute reported 
that the 1950-51 sugar harvest totaled 95,411 
metric tons as of January 31, compared with 
55,164 metric tons on the same date a year 
earlier. Two new Dominican sugar mills, 
Centrals Catarey and Rio Haina, were in 
operation and accounted for 2,440 metric 
tons of the 1950-51 crop. Export movement 
totaled 59,503 metric tons, compared with 
39,296 metric tons as of January 31, 1950. 
During the month the sale of 25,000 long 
tons of raw sugar to the British Ministry of 
Food at 4.90 cents per pound was announced. 
This sale brings total sales to this agency 
to date to a total of 125,000 long tons. The 
Ministry of Food has contracted for an ad- 
ditional 325,000 long tons, but the sales 
price remains to be fixed on this quantity 
of sugar. 

Shipment of 1,430 metric tons of cacao 
beans during January brought exports since 
October 1, 1950, to a total of 5,070 metric 
tons, compared with 4,537 metric tons during 
the same period of 1949-50. Little cacao 
remains to be shipped from the intermediate 
crop. Harvest of the main crop will begin 
during the spring. Domestic prices to pro- 
ducers ranged from 20.5 to 23.5 pesos per 
50-kilogram bag during the month. (The 
Dominican peso is at par with the U. S. 
dollar.) 

Exports of 45,789 bags of green coffee beans 
during January brought shipments during 
the period October 1, 1950—January 31, 1951, 
to a total of 156,047 bags. Shipments during 
the same period of 1949-50 amounted to only 
140,216 bags. Approximately 100,000 bags 
of the 1950-51 crop remain to be shipped. 

Planting of the tobacco crop for harvest 
in the spring was also continued, and trade 
reports indicated that the crop would again 
total close to 20,000 metric tons. Exports 
of 3,323 metric tons of Dominican leaf during 
January increased shipments from the 1950 
crop to 17,235 metric tons. Only small quan- 
tities of the 1950 crop remain in exporters’ 
warehouses. 

Food supplies were generally adequate dur- 
ing the month, and prices showed little 
tendency to rise. The quantities of citrus 
fruit available on Dominican markets were 
adequate, and no shortage of rise or beans 
was reported. Eggs declined in price from 
6 to 4 cents per unit. Wholesalers were 
reported to be charging retailers more than 
the legal price of 11.80 pesos per 100-pound 
bag of rice, and scattered violations of the 
retail-price limit of 13 cents per pound of 
rice began to occur in late January. 


PUBLIC WORKS 


Announcement was made of the comple- 
tion and inauguration during February of 
a number of roads, bridges, and aqueducts as 
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part of the Government’s public-works pro- 
gram. The new roads will join the towns of 
Manoguayabo and Madrigal, La Isabela and 
Yuca, and Hatillo and Las Lagunas, will cover 
a total distance of 42 miles, and will cross 
about 26 new bridges. These roads, con- 
structed at a total cost of 1,500,000 pesos, 
will provide easier access to newly opened 
agricultural and mining areas. Highway re- 
pair work on the Hato Mayor-Sabana de la 
Mar, Hato Mayor-El Seibo, and Samana- 
Sanchez roads was also undertaken during 
January and February. New aqueducts 
were inaugurated at Julia Molina, Duverge, 
and Sabana de la Mar. 

Municipal works, including the construc- 
tion and repair of streets, parks, and public 
buildings, received considerable impetus 
from the announcement in January of an 
increase in the budget for municipal expendi- 
tures. The regular appropriation in the 1951 
Government budget for municipalities to- 
tals 1,530,000 pesos, representing an increase 
of 275,000 pesos over the 1950 appropriation. 
In addition, a special contribution of 350,000 
pesos for municipal expenditures is included 
in the budget appropriation of the Depart- 
ment of Interior. Of the total amount of 
funds available to the municipalities, some 
660,000 pesos have already been earmarked 
for municipal construction projects——U. S. 
EMBASSY, CIUDAD TRUJILLO, FEB. 26, 1951. 


Finland 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEW TRADE AGREEMENT WITH BULGARIA 
SIGNED 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Bulgaria.”’) 


PROTOCOL ON 1951 TRADE EXCHANGE WITH 
U. S. S. R. SIGNED 


A protocol dealing with an exchange of 
commodities between Finland and _ the 
Soviet Union during 1951 was signed on 
December 3, 1950, according to an announce- 
ment of December 15 by the Finnish Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs. The protocol was signed 
within the framework of the 5-year trare 
agreement entered into by the two countries 
on June 13, 1950. 

(For details of the agreement see ForEIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 17, 1950.) 


France 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CANNED FISH: INSPECTION CERTIFICATES 
REQUIRED WITH IMPORTS 


Effective on January 1, 1951, an inspection 
certificate issued by an agency approved by 
the French Government is required in France 
with all imports of canned fish, shellfish, and 
marine animals, under regulations issued in 
a decree of October 5, 1949, published in the 
Journal Officiel of October 12, 1949. 

No agency has yet been selected in the 
United States to issue the required certifi- 
cates for shipments from that country, but 
efforts are being made to select one. 


CANNED FISH AND CRUSTACEAN IMPORTS 
FROM UNITED STATES SUSPENDED 


The French Minister of the Merchant Ma- 
rine has requested the French customs au- 
thorities to suspend entry into France of 
canned fish, crustaceans, and other marine 
animals beginning on April 1, 1951, accord- 
ing to a note addressed to the United States 
Department of State from the Embassy of 
France in the United States. 

This action has been taken apparently 
because no agency has yet been selected to 
issue for shipments from the United States 
the inspection certificates which have been 
required since January 1, 1951, to accom- 
pany imports into France of the products 





mentioned. Efforts are being made to select 
such an agency. 

[See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of March 
12, 1951, for announcement of the certificate 
requirement. | 


COMMERCIAL AGREEMENT WITH SPAIN 
SIGNED 


A commercial agreement between France 
and Spain was signed on October 31, 1950, 
and entered into force on November 1, ac- 
cording to a report of November 29, from the 
U. S. Embassy in Paris. The agreement re- 
places the agreement of June 14, 1949, which 
was to have expired on June 30, 1950, but 
was extended to October 31 (see Foretcn 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of August 7, 1950). It 
may be denounced by either party on 3 
months’ notice. 

According to press estimates, a total trade 
of 26,000,000,000 to 28,000,000,000 francs an- 
nually is envisaged under the new agreement. 
Some of the principal items to be supplied by 
France to Spain include coal, natural phos- 
phates, machine tools, electrical machinery 
and equipment, automobiles, sulfate of am- 
monia, iron and steel products, rail equip- 
ment, wheat, secondary cereals, and dried 
vegetables and flowers. The most important 
items to be exported from Spain to France 
include fresh and dried fish, tomatoes, ba- 
nanas, oranges and tangerines, lemons, sweet 
and bitter almonds, pyrites, iron ore, mer- 
cury, and unbleached cotton goods. 

The agreement, which is applicable to all 
territories of the franc zone on the one 
hand and to the peninsular and insular ter- 
ritory of Spain, to Ceuta, Melilla, the Span- 
ish Zone of Morocco, and the Spanish Col- 
onies on the other, also sets up special quotas 
for trade between the French and Spanish 
Zones of Morocco, totaling 275,000,000 francs 
in each direction. 

The agreement provides that the quotas 
listed cannot be exceeded without previous 
agreement between the two Governments, 
except in certain specified circumstances. It 
also stipulates that a mixed commission shall 
meet every quarter in Madrid or Paris to 
survey the application of the accord and 
study ways of improving commercial and 
financial relations between the two countries. 


Germany, Western 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


INSURED PARCEL-POsT SERVICE AVAILABLE 


Insured parcel-post service between the 
United States and Western Germany has been 
put into force, according to the United States 
Postal Bulletin of December 26, 1950, and 
the German Amtsblatt des Bundesministers 
fuer das Post-und Fernmeldewesen of Janu- 
ary 16, 1951. The service is applicable only 
to parcels addressed to the United States, 
British, and French Zones of Occupation and 
the corresponding sectors of Berlin. There 
is no provision for insurance of parcels to the 
Soviet-controlled area of Germany. 

Under the provisions of the regulations 
issued by both countries the maximum limit 
of indemnity for insured parcels sent from 
the United States to Western Germany is 
$330, and for insured parcels mailed from 
Western Germany to the United States, 1,400 
Deutschemarks (about $333). 


Haiti 


JOINT DECLARATION WITH DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC, SIGNIFICANT DEVELOP- 
MENT 


The most significant event in Haiti during 
February was the meeting on the nineteenth 
of President Magloire and President Trujillo 
of the Dominican Republic. This meeting 
took place on the border; President Magloire 
first crossed over to visit President Trujillo 
in the Dominican town of Elias Pinas, and 
President Trujillo later crossed over for 4 
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reception in the Haitian model town of 
Belladere. Differences between the two 
neighboring countries have marred Carib- 
bean relations in the past, but the cordial 
meeting of the two Presidents seems to 
auger a new era of harmonious relations. 
The concrete results of the meeting was a 
joint declaration of the Chiefs of State call- 
ing for early agreements on questions of in- 
ternal security, migration between the two 
countries, trade and tariff concessions, and 
cultural and tourist exchanges. 


FOREIGN TRADE SHOWS FAVORABLE BALANCE 


An Official report of the fiscal department 
now shows that Haiti’s foreign trade for the 
1949-50 fiscal year increased 19.4 percent over 
that for 1948-49, having reached a value of 
373,000,000 gourdes. A favorable trade bal- 
ance was struck for the first time in 3 years 
when exports exceeded imports by a value 
of 11,000,000 gourdes, (5 gourdes=US$1.) 
Although the coffee crop was slightly less in 
volume than that of the preceding year, its 
value rose by 35,000,000 gourdes. 


GOVERNMENT RECEIPTS 


With Government receipts for January un- 
officially estimated at over 12,000,000 gourdes 
and total receipts for the first 4 months esti- 
mated at more than 43,000,000 gourdes, 
1950-51 seems destined to be an even better 
year than last. Coffee, however, was just be- 
ginning to move in volume and the sugar- 
grinding season had been under way for less 
than a month as of the end of January. 
There seems little likelihood that Govern- 
ment receipts will fail to keep pace with or 
to exceed budgetary estimates which, at 
105,000,000 gourdes, are the highest on 
record. 


PUBLIC PROJECTS UNDER Way 


Government plans for low-cost housing de- 
velopment materialized during the month 
with the laying of the cornerstone of the 
first of a projected 15 workers’ villages by 
President Magloire. The sum of $500,000 has 
been earmarked for the first three villages, 
all to be erected in Port-au-Prince, each of 
which will contain 155 units, as well as a 
school, a medical clinic, a sports field, a 
nursery, and commissary facilities. Slum 
clearance will parallel completion of the vil- 
lages. 

LABOR DEVELOPMENTS 


Labor difficulties, which had flared up dur- 
ing January, particularly in the country’s 
one large sugar mill, subsided following in- 
tervention by the Department of Labor. The 
sugar company granted an across-the-board 
increase to its workers, ranging from 16 per- 
cent in the lower income levels to 10 percent 
in the upper brackets. 

In apparent recognition of increasing liv- 
ing costs and generally prosperous condi- 
tions in business and industry, the Govern- 
ment has announced the formation of a 
Superior Council on Salaries composed of 
elements from Government, employers, and 
labor. Its function will be to make recom- 
mendations to the Department of Labor re- 
garding the fixing of minimum salaries 
according to activity or professional service. 
It is presumed that wage legislation will 
follow. The last such legislation was in 
1948, when the legal minimum for unskilled 
labor was increased from $0.40 to $0.70 a day. 
In practice, however, most laborers have 
been receiving more than the legal mini- 


mum.—vU. S. EMBASSY, PORT-AU-PRINCE, Feb. 
24, 1951. 


Honduras 


DEVELOPMENTS IN JANUARY 


Merchants in Honduras reported slightly 
better retail trade in January than was antic- 
ipated, probably because of a downward ad- 
justment of prices on many articles that 
had been marked up immediately after the 
outbreak of the Korean situation. However, 
the cost-of-living index of the Central Bank, 
which is based upon 14 domestically pro- 
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duced items, rose from 355.9 for December 
to 369.4 for January (1938-39=100). This 
increase in the cost-of-living index possibly 
represents a breach in the wall of buyer 
resistance to the higher prices placed on 
basic commodities by war-fever speculators. 

The high cost of living came in for its 
share of criticism. Attention was called 
to the heavy importation of cereals into 
Honduras and the paradoxical export of 
many cereals to El Salvador. In addition, 
reports circulated that in some parts of 
the country merchants were raising their 
prices in anticipation of the pending in- 
come tax payments. 

In general, wholesale and retail trade 
along the north coast, was reported slow, 
although retail merchants are paying off 
drafts sufficiently well to meet current ob- 
ligations. 


‘GOVERNMENT AND MERCHANT BUYING 


Sales agents reported heavy orders by the 
National Development Bank and the Min- 
istry of Public Works. These orders were 
for agricultural machinery, chemicals, and 
construction materials for public works 
projects, principally roads. 

Conditions at all Honduran ports re- 
mained congested. Many merchants over- 
ordered following the outbreak of aggres- 
sion in Korea. The goods began to arrive at 
the Honduran ports during the fall months 
and many of the merchants who had raised 
prices in anticipation of shortages and war 
were unable to sell their stocks on hand. 
Hence, they were unable to get cash to pay 
their drafts and loans, the commercial 
banks would loan little or no money to 
finance their imports, and the goods con- 
tinued to pile up in the ports. Banking 
sources expect that in 2 or 3 months the 
situation will be straightened out because of 
the virtual stoppage of heavy ordering by 
local merchants, although at present 2 to 3 
months elapse between the arrival and de- 
livery of merchandise. 


GOVERNMENT AIDS DEVELOPMENT PROJECTS 


The National Development Bank approved 
during January a total of 40 loans, with a 
value of 164,090 lempiras (1 lempira= 
US$0.50). This brought to 233 the number 
of loans made by the Bank since its opening 
on July 1, 1950, with a total value of 763.945 
lempiras. 

The municipal council of San Pedro Sula 
issued a decree eliminating entirely or low- 
ering substantially the municipal import du- 
ties on cement, construction steel and iron, 
zinc sheets, aluminum sheets, asbestos board, 
and flour. This action was taken in order 
to inspire further building in the area, and 
it may even be in line with plans to even- 
tually pave the streets of the city. 

Paving of the capital’s streets continues. 
The principal accomplishment was the com- 
pletion of Camino Real, with the exception of 
the approaches to Guacerique Bridge in 
Comayaguela. This road places Teguci- 
galpa’s airport within 10 minutes’ easy 
driving time from the center of town. 

The power shortage in the capital con- 
tinues, although newspapers report the 
pending arrival of repair and replacement 
parts. The various sections of the city are 
rationed during some hours each day, and it 
appears that no relief may be expected for 
some months. The Ministry of Development 
has approved an application by the Water and 
Light Co. for the purchase of a new 500-kilo- 
watt unit, which is expected to arrive in 
May. 

The lengthening of TACA airport in San 
Pedro Sula continued apace, in anticipation 
of TAN’s new scheduled flights from San 
Pedro Sula direct to Habana and Miami. 

The Director General of Communications 
has reported that there are a total of 324 
telegraph and telephone offices in Honduras 
and a total of 12,052 kilometers of lines 
within the country. The 324 offices are 
manned by a total of 1,269 employees. 


OTHER DEVELOPMENTS 


The National Congress, by decree No. 29 
of January 16, 1951, made it mandatory that 
all organizations and individuals using pe- 
troleum products exempt from certain taxes 
register by March 21 of each year all vehi- 
cles and machines owned by them using 
such products and show the number of hours 
each machine is run each day and the ex- 
tent of land being developed by each licen- 
see. The decree is an attempt to halt the 
illegal use of tax-free petroleum products 
by unauthorized individuals. 

By decree No. 33, published in La Gaceta 
of February 3, the Honduran Government al- 
located the sum of 308,130.16 lempiras for 
the agricultural census to be taken in July 
1951. Steps are being taken to recruit and 
train personnel for taking the census. 

Further interest in agriculture was ex- 
pressed by the formation in Juticalpa of 
another “Friends of the Field” society. These 
groups have the avowed purpose of increas- 
ing and furthering agricultural production 
and knowledge in their individual areas. 

Paralytic rabies has affected cattle herds 
in the north coast areas. The extent of the 
outbreak is uncertain, but it has assumed 
serious proportions.—U. S. Embassy, Tegu- 
cigalpa, Feb. 23, 1951. 


Hungary 


Tariffs and Trade Agreements 


NEW TRADE AGREEMENT WITH DENMARK 
SIGNED 


(See item appearing under the heading 
‘““‘Denmark.”’) 


iceland 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


FREE List FOR IMPORTS EXTENDED 


A number of commodities have been added 
to the OEEC “free list” for imports into 
Iceland, according to an announcement of 
the Icelandic Economic Board dated Decem- 
ber 18, 1950. Now included in the free list 
are thread, duck, sheeting and flannelette of 
cotton, flax thread, jute bagging, bags for 
packing, sewing needles, zippers, and buttons. 

However, it is illegal to import into Iceland 
goods that have not been paid for in advance 
or for which foreign exchange has not been 
specifically allocated by a local bank. 


India 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


1950 LICENSES REVALIDATED 


All import licenses for the period July 
through December 1950, which have expired 
or may expire before June 30, 1951, will be 
automatically revalidated to cover ship- 
ments up to June 30, 1951, the Government 
of India has announced. 

Although such licenses are marked “July- 
December 1950,” it will not be necessary to 
present them for individual revalidation. 
However, shipments made under the licenses 
must be made by June 30, 1951, and no period 
of grace will be allowed. 


MutTvAL SupPLY AGREEMENT AND COLLAT- 
ERAL EXCHANGE UNDERSTANDING WITH 
PAKISTAN 


India and Pakistan signed a mutual supply 
agreement at Karachi on February 25, 1951, 
effective on February 26 and running to 
June 30, 1952. According to an official an- 
nouncement, exchange transactions between 
the two countries will be conducted on exist- 
ing par values and the central banks of both 
countries will sell and buy rupees through 
authorized dealers. Earnings will be con- 
vertible into free sterling by both central 
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banks without restriction. Complete control 
over exchange operations between their areas 
was imposed by both countries on February 
27. 

Under the terms of the agreement, India 
will supply Pakistan with 600,000 tons of 
coal by June 30, 1951, and 1,500,000 tons by 
June 30, 1952. India also will supply spec- 
ified quantities of Indian coke, pig iron, 
galvanized and black sheets, structural steel, 
timber, cement, mustard oil, and tires and 
tubes. In the year ending June 30, 1952, 
India will export to Pakistan 90,000 bales of 
cotton cloth and 15,000 bales of cotton yarn. 

Pakistan will supply India with 1,000,000 
bales of raw jute by June 30, 1951, and 2,500,- 
000 bales in the year ending June 30, 1952; 
and 250,000 and 1,000,000 cowhides and 200,- 
000 and 600,000 sheepskins by June 30, 1951, 
and June 30, 1952, respectively. India can 
buy raw cotton from Pakistan without limi- 
tation, but if Pakistan establishes country 
quotas during the agreement period India 
will receive a quota of 400,000 bales of cotton 
during the 1951-52 cotton season. 

In view of the severe shortages in India, 
the provision for foodstuffs are of especial 
importance. India will get from Pakistan 
the following supplies: Rice, 158,400 tons by 
June 30, 1951, and 141,600 tons by December 
31, 1951, a total of 300,000 tons, and 150,000 
tons out of the 1951-52 crops to be delivered 
by October 1952; wheat flour, 9,000 tons to 
be delivered immediately; wheat, 16,000 tons 
by June 30, 1951, 275,000 tons from the 
1951-52 and 1952-53 crops for delivery by 
October 1952; and 20,000 tons of food grain 
from the 1951-52 crov to be permitted im- 
portation by April 1952. (The quantities of 
rice and wheat are dependent on the crops.) 
Both Governments agree to permit the im- 
ports and exports specified in the agreement 
and shortages not supplied by June 30, 1951, 
to be carried forward. Neither Government 
will impose supplementary or discriminatory 
taxes or additions to the agreed export prices 
except after separate negotiations. The 
agreement applies to national products only 
and certain provisions limiting reexportation 
and imposition of trade-control restrictions 
are included. 

Both India and Pakistan have agreed to 
extend to each other soft-currency-area 
treatment; as a result current and future 
import and export licenses in respect to 
sterling and soft-currency-areas will be valid 
for the products of each signatory. A long 
list of minor trade items, principally agri- 
cultural products, is being made subject to 
general license by both Governments. Peri- 
odic consultations to facilitate the operation 
of the agreement will be held. 

Broader in scope and longer in duration 
than the agreement signed on April 21, 1950, 
this understanding is significant in view of 
the concurrent financial arrangement, which 
ends a fundamental divergence on devalua- 
tion policy since September 18, 1949. The 
effective implementation of the agreement 
can contribute materially to the restoration 
of normal trade relations between Pakistan 
and India and to their economic stability. 


Iran 


INFLATIONARY TENDENCIES PERSIST 


Little change occurred in Iran’s general 
economic trend during January. The expan- 
sion in commercial activity slackened some- 
what, as credit restrictions were tightened 
on imports. The price trend, however, con- 
tinued upward. Activities of the Plan 
Organization were further curtailed by lack 
of funds. Important land reforms may be in 
prospect as a result of the Shah’s recent 
proclamation. 

Credit facilities for imports were drastically 
curtailed recently in order to reduce the de- 
mand for foreign exchange. Effective Janu- 
ary 14, 1951, the Bank Melli required that 
importers desiring to open letters of credit 
must deposit in local currency 80 percent of 
the amount required to pay for the prospec- 
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tive imports of essential goods, and 100 per- 
cent for nonessential goods. The previ- 
ous requirement on practically all imports 
was 50 percent. This credit restriction was 
actuated by the rapid increase in orders for 
imports following the recent suspension of 
import quotas for the period ending March 
20, 1951, which strained available foreign- 
exchange reserves. The suspension of the 
quotas was designed as an anti-inflationary 
measure in order to insure a continuous 
supply of essential materials, but the demand 
for exchange apparently reached such large 
proportions that some form of credit curtail- 
ment was necessary. 


FINANCE 


Some uncertainty has developed recently 
concerning the future operations in Iran of 
the British Bank of Iran and the Middle 
East. Under the existing banking laws, for- 
eign banks are required to deposit 55 percent 
of customers deposits with the Bank Melli. 
This requirement is regarded as a major 
handicap to banking operations, and the 
British Bank has announced its intention 
to discontinue operations in Iran on June 
30, 1951, unless the existing requirement with 
respect to deposits is removed. The British 
Bank has already closed its branches in 
Meshed and Hanaban, but its other branches 
are still operating. 

The sale of gold Pahlevi coins by the Bank 
Melli in an effort to build up its note reserves 
is proceeding slowly. During the past 
2 months sales have approximated only 
25,000,000 rials, and a large percentage of 
these has been sold against checks drawn 
on the Bank Melli itself. 

Recent reports indicate that the Govern- 
ment is continuing to borrow heavily from 
the Bank Melli in order to cover the budget 
deficit, which has been estimated at around 
150,000,000 rials (1 rial equals $0.031) per 
month. 

PLAN ORGANIZATION 


Operations of the Plan Organization, which 
was originally charged with administering 
the Seven-Year Economic Plan, continue to 
be hampered by a lack of funds. As an econ- 
omy measure the organization has reduced 
the number of its employees to 600 from 1,400, 
and current plans provide for actual opera- 
tions to be turned over to the respective min- 
isteries concerned, with the Plan Organiza- 
tion functioning only in a planning and 
supervisory capacity. 

As an additional measure of economy, the 
agreement between the Iranian Government 
and the American firm of consulting engi- 
neers which had participated in the formu- 
lation of Iran’s Seven-Year Plan was termi- 
nated in January 1951. Inasmuch as imple- 
mentation of the plan was proceeding very 
slowly, as a result of inadequate funds, re- 
tention of the American advisers under the 
circumstances was considered inadvisable. 
The Plan Organization depends for its funds 
on oil royalties, but the outlook for such roy- 
alties at present is uncertain as long as the 
supplemental oil agreement remains unrati- 
fied. The supplemental agreement was with- 
drawn by the Government toward the end of 
December 1950, and there have been no re- 
ports concerning negotiations for a substi- 
tute agreement. 


LAND REFORM 


Land reform received special prominence 
during January. The Shah proclaimed that 
the vast estates inherited from his father 
shall be broken up into small parcels of land 
and sold to the tenants. The proclamation 
also provided that the proceeds of the sales 
shall be used for the creation of productive 
enterprises and nonprofit organizations for 
the benefit of the farmers. Heretofore, in- 
come from these holdings was devoted to 
social welfare work. To implement this proc- 
lamation the Director of the Shah’s Ceded 
Properties has been authorized, in coopera- 
tion with qualified persons, to work out the 
details and to draw up the necessary plans. 
(U. S. Embassy, Tehran, Feb. 3, 1951.) 


Kuwait 
1950 REPORT 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS MorE STABLE IN Last 
HALF OF YEAR 

The year 1950 was a period of readjustment 
for the Sheikhdom of Kuwait. The economic 
regression evident during the first half of the 
year, due primarily to a reduction in the oil 
company’s personnel, ended rather abruptly 
in June after the Korean invasion, and the 
second half of the year was comparatively 
stable. There was a slight increase in the 
cost of living, and only minor fluctuations 
in the free rate of exchange occurred. Pe- 
troleum production increased and consid- 
erable construction work was carried on, but 
operations of the traditional domestic in- 
dustries continued to decline. 


PETROLEUM 


The output of petroleum, the principal 
industrial activity of Kuwait, continued to 
expand during 1950, and production reached 
a monthly record of more than 12,000,000 
barrels in December. Crude oil production 
totaled about 125,918,000 barrels for the year, 
an increase of 4,500,000, as compared with 
1949. Exports, including bunker fuel oil 
and distillate, were slightly more than 
125,000,000 barrels in 1950. 

The oil company continued its program 
of personnel reduction until the third quar- 
ter of 1950. At the end of December per- 
sonnel of all categories totaled 8,208 (a 
reduction of about 50 percent of the original 
force) as compared with 9,700 at the end 
of June 1950. 

Only three wells, including a deep test 
well, were drilled simultaneously during the 
second half of the year, three wells in the 
neutral zone were abandoned without find- 
ing oil, and drilling on a fourth well had 
reached about 6,200 feet at the end of De- 
cember. 

INDUSTRY 


Whereas oil production continued to ex- 
pand, the boat-building and pearl industries 
registered further declines. Approximately 
six vessels a month were produced in 1949 
and the early part of 1950, but output de- 
clined sharply in the second half of 1950. 
The decline was attributed largely to the 
fact that fresh water is now being piped to 
Kuwait from Ahmed, whereas it was formerly 
transported by boat, and partly to the short- 
age of wood used in the construction of 
boats, especially teak. Teak is now difficult 
to obtain from India, the principal source of 
supply, because of the export restrictions in 
that country. 

Activity of the pearl industry continued 
to decline. Only about 200 boats left for 
the 1950 season, which lasts from the middle 
of May to the middie of November, as com- 
pared with an average of 1,000 boats in 
earlier years. In contrast to this decline, 
pearl operations in other areas of the Per- 
sian Gulf were reported to have expanded. 


CONSTRUCTION 


A comparatively high level of construction 
was maintained during 1950. Many of the 
new roads, stores, and public and private 
pnuildings that had been started in 1949 
were completed in 1950. A State hospital 
and nursing home, a customs-police station 
on the way to Basra, several large municipal 
buildings, and 12 schools were completed 
during the year. Work on a new secondary 
school for boys and a tuberculosis hospital 
was started, and plans are being drawn for 
a sewage system and for resurfacing old roads 
and building new ones. Some equipment 
for a 10-unit distillation plant, which will 
provide about a million gallons of fresh 
water daily to the city, has already been 
ordered. 

FOREIGN TRADE 


The foreign trade turnover was affected 
somewhat during the first 6 months of the 
year as a result of the oil company’s reduc- 
tion in personnel and the exodus of foreign 
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personnel. 
chants 
those from the United States, and consoli- 
dated and readjusted their stocks and orders 
to meet the changed conditions in wholesale 


During this period Kuwait mer- 
reduced their imports, especially 


and retail trade. After the Korean invasion 
in June there was a considerable increase 
of imports, particularly during the last quar- 
ter. About 20 percent of imports are esti- 
mated for domestic consumption, 50 percent 
for reexport, and 30 percent for stockpiling. 

The pattern of imports has changed since 
the departure of most of the foreign person- 
nel and the increase in prices of imported 
products. Most of the foodstuffs and novelty 
items are now coming from the United King- 
dom, Europe, and Japan, whereas automo- 
biles and machinery and equipment are still 
being imported frém the United States. 

For the year ending March 1950, total ex- 
ports by country craft were valued at 
30,697,353 rupees. Imports by steamer 
amounted to 89,452,970 rupees, and by coun- 
try craft to 11,330,345 rupees, according to 
data compiled by the Kuwait customs au- 
thorities. Most of the exports consisted of 
reexported food (tea, sugar, butter, and rice), 
clothing, and piece goods to Iran, Iraq, and 
the African coast.’ Imports by steamer con- 
sisted primarily of tea from India and cot- 
ton piece goods, sugar, cement, rice, automo- 
biles, and general merchandise from Europe, 
India, and the United States. The principal 
imports by country craft were rice, carpets, 
dates, and wheat from Iran; wheat, barley, 
and date stones from Iraq; tea and confec- 
tionery from the .African coast; and rope 
from India. (Official buying rate for the dol- 
lar, 4.7175; selling rate, 4.795). U. S. Con- 
SULATE, BasRA, JAN. 29, 1951. 


New Zealand 


BLANKET WAGE INCREASE HIGHLIGHTS 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


The decision to grant workers a 15 percent 
wage increase highlighted New Zealand eco- 
nomic developments during late December 
and January. The Court of Arbitration on 
January 31 released its decision, effective 
February 15, raising the basic June 1950 
minimum wage levels of most workers in New 
Zealand; the only ones not covered, were 
those in public service or in agriculture. 
The Government has since announced that 
civil servants will also benefit. The addition 
in pay will amount to 3 shillings ($0.42) per 
pound for wage earner and workers pre- 
viously earning £10 ($28) weekly will receive 
30 shillings ($4.20) more wages. The pay 
raise is considerably less than the flat in- 
crease of £2 18s.6d ($8.19) per week sought 
by the Federation of Labor and the £3 10s. 
($9.80) demanded by the Trades Union 
Congress. 

High world prices for wool appear to be 
chiefly responsible for the court’s wage de- 
cision. “One of the principal factors justi- 
fying the proposed general order is our 
interim prosperity,’’ the court said. “We 
think that all workers should share propor- 
tionately the results of that prosperity hav- 
ing regard to their normal value to industry.” 
The court warned that the present prosperity 
might be “unhealthy” since it was based 
largely on “‘the vicious assistance of world- 


wide inflationary pressures and the shacow 
of war.” ‘ 


PRICE CONTROLS AND SUBSIDIES 


Shortly after the Arbitration Court awarded 
the 15 percent blanket wage increase, the 
Acting Prime Minister announced that the 
Government would allow certain upward ad- 
justments in prices {but would keep prices 
from getting out of hand. The following 
summary of the measures the Government 
planned to take appeared in the Wellington 
press on February 1: 

(1) Hold retail prices of butter, milk, 
bread, and flour at present levels by in- 
creased subsidy; 
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(2) Make appropriate adjustments in 
social-security benefits and retiring allow- 
ances of Government superannuitants; 

(3) Adjust the wages and salaries of work- 
ers in the railways and other Government 
services in accordance with existing legisla- 
tive provisions; 

(4) Distribute a price order issued by the 
Price Tribunal containing a schedule of the 
more important commodities now under 
control. No price increases will be allowed 
for these except on application to price- 
control authorities in the usual manner; 

(5) For other commodities under price 
control, the price order will allow interim 
adjustments in prices up to three-quarters 
of the additional costs resulting from in- 
creasing wages by the full amount of the 
court’s order; and 

(6) Instruct price control authorities to 
watch closely the prices of commodities at 
present exempt from price control. If evi- 
dence is found that the added wage cost is 
being over-recovered or that wage costs are 
being inflated by competitive bidding for 
labor, the Government will not hesitate to 
place such commodities under strict control. 

The Acting Prime Minister concluded his 
announcement as follows: “In view of the 
deteriorating international situation which 
will inevitably affect the supply of essential 
goods to New Zealand and which has already 
had a marked effect on the prices of many 
goods purchased overseas, it is obvious that 
the next few months will be a period of 
serious economic difficulties. The Govern- 
ment expects that it will be necessary to hold 
discussions with representatives of the main 
economic interests as the situation develops 
and, if conditions warrant such a step, it 
would consider calling a national economic 
conference.” 


PLAN ADOPTED TO MEET REDUCED SULFUR 
IMPORTS 


The reduced availability of sulfur from 
the United States caused the New Zealand 
Department of Agriculture together with 
other interested parties to devise a scheme 
to meet the need for fertilizers. A decision 
was reached on January 16 which avoids 
rationing and prohibits the sale of straight 
superphosphates. In order to produce suffi- 
cient quantities of fertilizer to satisfy New 
Zealand’s requirements in 1951, the plan 
calls for a single basic mixture, for each 
Island, containing superphosphates, serpen- 
tine rock, and Nauru or ocean ground phos- 
phate. The fertilizer position is to be re- 
viewed in a year’s time provided circum- 
stances do not arise that would make an 
earlier review necessary. 


MEAT SHIPMENTS TO NORTH AMERICA DEFERRED; 
U. K. PERMITS LARGER SHARE OF NEw ZEA- 
LAND BUTTER AND CHEESE EXPORTS TO OTHER 
MARKETS 


Only token shipments of meat will go to 
the United States and Canada this year, the 
Minister of Marketing announced on Febru- 
ary 7. The original plan called for the ship- 
ment of 3,600 and 1,400 tons, respectively, to 
those countries. The decision resulted from 
the inability to complete shipping arrange- 
ments that would insure the arrival of the 
meat at the best time of year. 

The Meat Board intends to send 50 tons of 
meat this year to each of the firms desig- 
nated as selling agents. It is believed that 
this plan will enable the Meat Board to be- 
come better informed on the documentation 
required, inspection procedure, and market 
preference. It will also familiarize the meat 
trade in the United States and Canada with 
the types of meat exported from New Zea- 
land. One of the problems involved in the 
revised program is obtaining shipping for 
the token shipments now contemplated. 

Although the quantity of meat involved is 
small, the political impact of shipping meat 
to North America, in view of the current 
acute shortage in Great Britain, is an impor- 
tant consideration. The Government has 
been criticized by the opposition Labor Party 
for the part it played in securing the recently 


announced 5'4 percent increase in the price 
of meat during the present contract year. 

The Chairman of the Dairy Products Mar- 
keting Commission on January 17 stated that 
the British Ministry of Food agreed to per- 
mit New Zealand to sell up to 10 percent (an 
increase of 214 percent) of its exportable 
surplus of butter and cheese to other mar- 
kets. It could not agree to any increase in 
the bulk contract price at this time. New 
Zealand is believed to be getting in other 
markets, price over 40 percent higher for 
butter and 25 percent more for cheese than 
those under bulk contracts. The agreement 
provided that the amount of cheese exported 
to other markets would not exceed 12,000 
tons in the 1950-51 season. A 2,000-ton but- 
ter shipment was being loaded for Canada 
early in January; most of the permissible 
cheese shipments have been going to the 
United States. Imports of New Zealand 
cheese into the United States during 1950 
amounted to 10,376,000 pounds, valued at 
$2,256,000. 

WooL 


Prices for New Zealand wool are at an all- 
time high. The demand for wool is very 
strong and the prices realized for crossbreds 
and halfbreds are approximately 30 percent 
above those recorded 2 months earlier. Each 
wool sale was well attended by prospective 
buyers, but the buying for the account of 
Russia and Iron Curtain countries appears 
to be light. On the other hand, purchases 
for American account is heavier than in re- 
cent years. The Court of Arbitration in 
January estimated that this season’s wool 
clip should be valued at £164,000,000 ($460,- 
320,000) compared with about £60,000,000 
($168,000,000) in the preceding season. 


OTHER FOREIGN-TRADE DEVELOPMENTS 


The Government has announced that for 
import-licensing purposes Switzerland is now 
to be regarded as a soft-currency country. 
This had been made possible because Switzer- 
land had become a member of the European 
payments plan, thereby removing currency 
difficulties. The decision was also influenced 
by the favorable treatment accorded New 
Zealand products imported into Switzerland. 

A Yugoslav trade mission visited New 
Zealand during January, seeking food, wool, 
and hides. They reportedly offered a variety 
of goods, the most useful to New Zealand 
being cement and timber. The Prime Min- 
ister while visiting Paris was reported to be 
discussing the possibility of New Zealand's 
purchasing French railway equipment. Ac- 
cepting French contracts to build railway 
tunnels and increasing imports from France 
are being considered as steps toward balanc- 
ing the exchange position. 


RAILWAY STRIKE; POWER SHORTAGE; 
TRANSPORTATION 


The Dominion-wide rail strike which dis- 
turbed the usually quiet Christmas-New Year 
holiday period ended on December 31. The 
strike occurring when most New Zealanders 
were on annual leave did not drastically 
affect the Dominion’s economy. It did cause 
a slowdown in the loading and discharging 
of ships. There was a complete stoppage of 
freight shipments between North and South 
Islands, with a resulting flour and bread 
shortage in the Auckland area. 

Restriction on the consumption of electric 
power will continue to be necessary in North 
Island as the demand for electricity is grow- 
ing. Little or no accretion to generating 
capacity will take place in 1951. Labor 
shortages have somewhat delayed progress 
on the important Maraetai project on the 
Waikato River. The procurement of mate- 
rial may also prove a serious problem. 

The good load record of the Wellington- 
Sydney flying-boat service has prompted 
Tasman Empire Airways Ltd. to announce an 
increase from three to four round trips 
weekly in March. It is reported that five 
or six coastal ships laid up at Wellington have 
been sold and will soon be moved to Hong 
Kong for trading purposes or to be used as 
scrap. The Minister of Railways announced 
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on January 30 that the Government approved 
the electrification of the North Island main 
trunk line.—U. S. EmpBassy, WELLINGTON, Jan. 
5, 1951. 


Norway 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


Economic conditions in Norway in January 
continued to reflect inflationary pressure and 
growing concern over shortages of basic raw 
materials. Government economic policy 
stressed the need for increased productivity 
and curtailment of nonessential investment 
in order to combat the inflationary pressure 
and devote greater resources to the defense 
effort. 

FOREIGN TRADE 


Foreign trade statistics for December show 
imports exclusive of ships at 337,000,000 
crowns and exports at 238,000,000 crowns. 
These figures indicate a decline of 5 and 2 
percent, respectively, from November levels. 
However, the resulting import surplus of $9,- 
000,000 crowns was 10 percent under the 
monthly average surplus for the year. 

Preliminary statistics indicate total 1950 
imports at 3,987,000,000 crowns and exports 
at 2,668,000,000 crowns. These amounts are, 
respectively, 17 and 28 percent higher than 
the trade in 1949. The import surplus thus 
amounted to 1,319 crowns, 2 percent over that 
of 1949. 

Norges Bank reports that the initial EPU 
grant of $50,000,000 was expended at the end 
of 1950. There remains a $10,000,000 loan 
and EPU quotas to cover Norway’s subsequent 
EPU deficit. 

In connection with further trade liberaliza- 
tion with OEEC countries, the Commerce 
Minister met with industry leaders to dis- 
cuss additions to the import “free list.” The 
proposed additions were made up entirely of 
manufactured goods and included a num- 
ber of consumer goods for which demand is 
high. Bilateral trade negotiations reflected 
the usual turn-of-the-year stimulus. Agree- 
ments were concluded with Switzerland, In- 
donesia, Ecuador, Hungary, and Austria. 


Cost or LIVING 


The cost-of-living index continued to rise 
in December and reached 111.6 on Decem- 
ber 15 (1949=—100). This figure is an in- 
crease of 1 percent over the November index 
and only 1.7 points short of the March 15 
“red line,”’ on which further automatic wage 
and agricultural price compensations hinge. 
Further advances appear likely. 

The January 15 wholesale-price index 
(1938=100) rose to 233.8, 1.3 percent over 
that of December. Moreover, the full brunt 
of agreed agricultural price rises has yet to be 
reflected in these indexes. 

The December industrial production index 
(1938=100) is 148, a 1.3 percent seasonal de- 
cline from that of November. This decline 
was chiefly in industries producing for the 
domestic market. 

The average index for all industries in 1950 
is 141.4, a 7.1 percent increase over that of 
1949, and a reflection of expanded industrial 
capacity, especially in the export industries. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENTS 


In connection with further expansion of 
the export indust-.es, Government officials 
indicated an intention to proceed rapidly 
with the construction of a completely Nor- 
wegian-owned aluminum plant at Sunndal- 
sora. The plant is to have an initial capacity 
for processing 40,000 metric tons of alumina 
and be capable of expanding to 50,C00 tons 
annually. At present prices the ingot out- 
put, scheduled to begin in 1953-54, would 
yield net foreign exchange earnings of 
60,000,000 crowns annually. 

Throughout industry there was extensive 
interest in stockpiling all types of industrial 
supplies. The Chief of the Government’s 
Economic Preparedness Directorate forecast 
Government assistance to this end totaling 
150,000,000 to 200,000,000 crowns. Iron and 
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steel products were reported in especially 
short supply. The shortage of tin plate was 
also a cause of concern, as the Government 
had forbidden its use, effective on January 1, 
in certain food-preserving operations and ac- 
corded priority to canners of fish and other 
export products. 
FINANCE 


A noteworthy development in the financial 
field was the granting of a £5,000,000 loan by 
a British banking syndicate. Interest is at 
the rate of 4.25 percent, the loan will run 15 
years, and the first amortization installment 
is due in 1954. 

Norges Bank’s latest weekly statement, that 
of January 31, shows a decline in note cir- 
culation from December's = 2,397,000,000 
crowns to 2,265,000,000 crowns. In the last 
week of January there was a drop of 20,500,C00 
crowns, contrary to usual end-of-the-month 
experience, but volume was still 87,000,0C0 
crowns higher than a year ago. Further 
reflecting a decline in liquidity conditions, 
domestic bank deposits at the National Bank 
totaled only 715,000,000 crowns compared 
with 1,402,000,000 crowns a year ago. Total 
foreign-exchange holdings, including tempo- 
rary gold stock and foreign securities, totaled 
551,400,000 crowns at the end of the year. 


SHIPPING 


The Commerce Minister asserted that the 
Government was prepared to license ship 
construction abroad at the rate of 250,000 
gross registered tons annually for delivery 
during 1953 and 1954 provided adequate 
financing arrangements could be made. 
Shipping freight rates continued to rise 
sharply, according to Norwegian Shipping 
News indexes (July-December 1947=100). 
The December trip charter rate index rose 
to 120.9—22 percent over that of November 
and the highest since April 1947. The time 
charter rate index was 117.5, 29 percent over 
November and the highest since the index 
was established. January rates are reported 
increasing. Keen competition among char- 
terers led to further increases in tanker rates 
in December, when the sterling index rose 
14 percent. The dollar index was 24 percent 
over November. It is reported that rates 
were firm at the end of January and that 
there was considerably more demand than 
available tonnage.—-U. S. Empassy, OSLO, 
JAN. 29, 1951. 


Pakistan 


MuTUAL SupPPLY AGREEMENT AND COLLAT- 
ERAL EXCHANGE UNDERSTANDING WITH 
INDIA 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“India.”’) 


Panama 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


GOVERNMENT ACTS TO PREVENT INTRODUC- 
TION OF HOOF-AND-MouTH DISEASE 


The Government of Panama has instituted 
measures designed to prevent the introduc- 
tion of hoof-and-mouth disease into Panama. 
By decree No. 138 issued on February 13, 1951, 
the importation of cattle, hogs, and fowl, as 
well as their meats, whether fresh, frozen, 
or dried, from countries where hoof-and- 
mouth disease exists is absolutely prohibited. 
The decree does not affect United States 
products, as Panama does not consider that 
the disease exists there. Hereafter, importa- 
tion of such meats from infected areas will 
be permitted only if they-are sterilized and 
hermetically sealed in cans or if they are 
completely boned and cooked in such a man- 
ner as to destroy bacteria responsible for the 
disease. 

Also prohibited importation from infected 
areas are hides, wool, glands, organs, or 





blood of animals susceptible to the disease, 
as well as eggs and unpasteurized milk and 
cheese. Fodder and plants usable as ferti- 
lizer will also be refused entry from infected 
areas. 

Shipments of live animals or any of the 
products afore-mentioned arriving in 
Panama from infected areas either will be 
forced to remain aboard for immediate re- 
turn to the country of origin or will be 
immediately destroyed without compensa- 
tion, under the direction of the Ministry of 
Agriculture, Commerce, and Industry. 

Importation of horses, mules, jackasses, 
dogs, cats, and birds not susceptible to the 
disease will be permitted subject to special 
permission, the conditions of which shall 
be stipulated by an official veterinary of the 
Republic. 

The decree further prohibits the arrival in 
Panama of any ship, airplane, or other vehicle 
carrying any of the aforementioned products 
that have originated in infected areas even 
though they may be intended for consump- 
tion during the course of the ship’s voyage. 
Such ships and vehicles are also prohibited 
from disposing of their refuse within the 
Republic or its territorial waters unless they 
discharge it in covered containers for imme- 
diate incineration under supervision of the 
Ministry. 

The decree provides that the Minister of 
Agriculture, Commerce, and Industry shall 
investigate and determine the existence of 
the disease in foreign countries. The Min- 
istry shall publish every 4 months, beginning 
on April 1, 1951, a list of countries in which 
the disease has been found. Such a list is 
included in the decree, and includes the 
following countries: 


Albania Iraq 

Arabia Iran 
Argentina Italy 
Belgium Korea 
Bolivia Luxembourg 
Brazil Mexico 
Bulgaria Netherlands 
Burma Palestine 
Ceylon Paraguay 
Colombia Peru 

Chile Philippine Islands 
China Poland 
Czechoslovakia Portugal 
Denmark Rumania 
Ecuador Spain 
Finland Sweden 
Federation of Malaya Switzerland 
France Syria 
Germany Thailand (Siam) 
Great Britain Turkey 
Greece U.S. S. R. 
Hungary Uruguay 
India Venezuela 
Indochina Yugoslavia 


Also included in the list are the islands of 
the Malayan Archipelago, all islands in the 
Mediterranean Sea, and all countries of the 
continent of Africa except those belonging 
to the Union of South Africa. 


Peru 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 


The long-anticipated elimination of all 
Peruvian import controls was announced by 
way of a Supreme Resolution dated January 
30, 1951. Under this Resolution, all restric- 
tions against imports from hard-currency 
countries are abolished and importers again 
may purchase freely from their customary 
United States suppliers. This step was 
prompted by the improved favorable balance- 
of-trade position, which has caused a large 
accumulation of foreign exchange, particu- 
larly U. S. dollars. 

This new measure is not expected to affect 
the current rate for dollar exchange to any 
appreciable extent in the near future, as the 
present surplus plus the anticipated increase 
in the value of Peruvian exports should be 
sufficient to cover customary import require- 
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ments for some time to come. Likewise, 
difficulties in obtaining any excessive quan- 
tities of merchandise from the United States 
under present conditions should also act as 
a brake on any strong demand for dollar 
exchange to meet payments for imports. 


IMPORT CONTROLS 


A measure to halt excessive imports of 
luxury goods was issued simultaneously with 
the abolishment of import restrictions. By 
a Supreme Decree, dated January 30, 1951, 
provision is made for a 100 percent increase 
in domestic sale taxes on certain luxury 
items, as well as a 25 percent tax on all 
imported automobiles which have a value in 
excess of 25,000 soles, f. 0. b. port of ship- 
ment. 

Instructions have been issued to Peruvian 
consulates to permit the declaration of ocean 
freight charges to be made on a duplicate 
bill of lading within 8 days of shipping date 
instead of on the consular invoice. This 
procedure should eliminate the difficulties 
experienced by American exporters in at- 
tempting to fulfill the previous requirements. 
The Maritime Freight Tax, assessed at 2 per- 
cent of ocean freight charges, will be col- 
lected on the basis of charges as declared 
in this duplicate bill of lading. 


EXCHANGE 


The issuance of dollar certificates during 
January continued at a high level, but rates 
were maintained at 14.95 soles per dollar, 
with Central Reserve Bank purchases sup- 
porting the market at that level. Draft rates 
were on almost the same level as certificates, 
with selling rates slightly above 14.95. 

Sterling exchange reflected the strength- 
ening trend of the Peruvian sol. Selling 
rates for sterling certificates and drafts de- 
clined from 40.84 and 41.48 soles per pound 
on January 22 to 39 and 39.40 soles, respec- 
tively, by February 22. Support of the dollar 
rate of 14.95 soles resulted in a dollar-sterling 
cross rate of $2.61 for certificates and $2.63 
for drafts on February 22. 

The foreign-exchange position of the Cen- 
tral Reserve Bank rose from an equivalent 
of $24,609,216 as of December 31, 1950, to 
$30,231,537 as of January 31, 1951. The gain 
occurred in dollar exchange. 


LEGISLATION 


The Congress convoked on January 8 for a 
special session to pass the new Petroleum 
Law, presented by the Executive Power last 
September, adjourned on February 13, 1951, 
without the bill having been reported out 
of the various legislative committees charged 
with its study. It is possible that a further 
special session will be called sometime in 
March to decide on this important piece of 
legislation. 

AGRICULTURE 


The irrigation-water supply in the com- 
mercial rice-producing areas is favorable for 
a normal crop this year. During the past 
two seasons, the low production caused by 
lack of water made it necessary for Peru to 
import rice for its domestic consumption. 
In recent normal years, however, the con- 
sumption has been limited to the national 
production by import controls. 

For the first time in several years, Peruvian 
cotton is being sold on futures to be de- 
livered during months of harvest from May 
to September. For the first time in history, 
Peruvian-grown Karnak is being sold on fu- 
tures. The production of this long-staple 
cotton, similar to Pina, has been increasing 
rapidly in Peru. The most common variety, 
Tanguis, has recently been meeting severe 
competition, particularly in the British mar- 
ket, by Acala No. 442 grown in California. 
It is probable, therefore, that Tanguis grow- 
ers will make every effort to improve the 
quality of their cotton. The Tanguis crop 
is of excellent growth for this time of year 
and, so far, has escaped ravages of insects 


and disease.—U. S. Embassy, Lima, Feb. 24, 
1951. 
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Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PROCEDURE FOR DECLARING OCEAN FREIGHT 
CHARGES CLARIFIED 


The procedure to be followed in applying 
the 2 percent maritime freight tax on im- 
ports into Peru as provided by law No. 11537 
of December 18, 1950, has been clarified. Ac- 
cording to a dispatch from the U. S. Em- 
bassy in Lima, the Director General of Cus- 
toms ruled recently that the value of ocean 
freight should be declared on a duplicate bill 
of lading, which is to be forwarded to the 
Peruvian Customs within 8 days following 
shipment of the merchandise. 

The new instructions were expected to be 
in the hands of Peruvian Consulates in the 
United States by February 25, 1951, and pre- 
sumably would become effective as soon as 
received. 

Law No. 11537, which became effective on 

ecember 21, 1950, provided that the value 
of ocean freight be shown separately on con- 
sular invoices for shipments to Peru, but the 
value shown on the regular copies of the bill 
of lading was used on a temporary basis 
until the present clarification was made. 
The new instructions supersede all regula- 
tions on this subject before February 25, 
1951. 

(See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Febru- 
ary 5, 1951, for further information on the 
original law.) 


Spain 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


COMMERCIAL AGREEMENT WITH FRANCE 
SIGNED 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“France.’’) 


Sweden 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


AGREEMENT FOR EXCHANGE OF GOODS WITH 
DENMARK SIGNED 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Denmark.” ) 


Thailand 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


Capitalizing on its role as a producer and 
exporter of raw materials, Thailand closed 
1950 with an impressively favorable balance 
of trade and an expanding economy with 
some symptoms of inflation. Thailand's per- 
ennial need for investment capital was ag- 
gravated by a preference among money lend- 
ers for schemes to realize quick profits 
through commodity speculation—a tradi- 
tional preference which received added en- 
couragement from supply and price uncer- 
tainties in the principal trading nations. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


First available estimates placed Thailand’s 
total exports during 1950 at 3,600,000,000 
baht and imports at 2,800,000,000 baht (12.50 
baht = US$1 at the official rate; the legal free 
rate is approximately 21 baht to US$1). Pro- 
duction of milled rice, Thailand’s principal 
commodity, reached about 3,590,000 metric 
tons. Exports amounted to 1,483,248 tons, 
valued in excess of 2,000,000,000 baht. The 
heaviest consumers of Thailand rice were 
Malaya, Japan, Hong Kong, Indonesia, and 
India. These five countries took approxi- 
mately 70 percent of all shipments made dur- 
ing the year. It is estimated that rice 
exports will amount to 1,500,000 metric tons 
in 1951. Rubber exports are believed to have 
topped 104,000 metric tons, almost all of 
which was shipped to the United States, 


FINANCE 


Preliminary studies of the Bank of Thai- 
land show an increase of 666,363,000 baht 
in circulation and a year-end total of 3,255,- 


958,000 baht. The importance of a thriving 
export trade was shown by the fact that of 
an increase in reserves of 665,003,000 baht, 
to a total of 3,297,174,000 baht, 665,000,000 
baht represented an increase in foreign- 
exchange holdings. Nevertheless, the Thai 
Government was hard-pressed for cash and 
received from Parliament in December au- 
thorization for an advance credit of 36,- 
000,000 baht. 
PUBLIC PROJECTS 

Public disclosures of preliminary planning 
indicated that 1951 was to be a year of accel- 
erated economic activity in Thailand. In 
cooperation with Thai Government officials, 
ECA consultants helped develop plans for 
the procurement of critical equipment for 
the Makassan Railroad heavy repair shop, 
a survey of internal communications, small 
electric-power units for municipalities, 
dredging of the bar below Bangkok Harbor, 
and assistance for urgent road-development 
projects. Closely coordinated with ECA 
plans were large-scale projects to be financed 
by funds from the World Bank. These proj- 
ects included an extensive irrigation project 
near Chainat, modernization of the rail- 
ways, deepening of sea approaches to Bang- 
kok and expansion of port facilities there. 
From annual budget appropriations, distinct 
from aid or loan programs, Thai planners 
hope to extend during 1951 the new airstrip 
at Don Muang to at least 8,000 feet, estab- 
lish at least one new gunny-bag factory and 
one new sugar factory, and install sufficient 
new electric-power-generating equipment to 
give Bangkok a producing capacity of at least 
30,000 kilowatts by December 1951. 

Underlying such plans was the realization 
that to achieve project goals Thailand and 
Southeast Asia must have peace. At the 
year’s end, project plans already were being 
delayed by the nonarrival or nonavailability 
of critical equipment. United States export 
controls and rising world prices fore- 
shadowed the eventual abandonment of some 
development plans and at least a careful 
reappraisal of those retained.—U. S. EmpaSsy, 
BANGKOK, JAN. 26, 1951. 


SITUATION IN JANUARY 


Public attention in Thailand shifted in 
January to Parliament and its work with the 
1951 budget. Government expenditures are 
estimated at 2,500,000,000 baht, making the 
1951 budget the largest in Thai history. 

Thai exporters were faced with a sellers’ 
market as consuming industrialized coun- 
tries stepped up their demands for more raw 
materials. In a period of rising prices a 
seller found it difficult to choose between a 
buyer or a sale price. Wolfram producers 
were almost overwhelmed by competing 
buyers, many of whom were merely specu- 
lators. Thai officials feared that the inflated 
world price for tin ore would result in a 
loss of dollars for Thailand because tin-ore 
exporters in order to realize immediate cash 
returns preferred to ship to Malaya rather 
than to the United States. Bangkok im- 
porters received inflated orders from the out- 
lying Provinces for truck tires, tubes, canned 
foods, pharmaceuticals, machinery, and pe- 
troleum products. There seemed little doubt 
that the wave of buying reflected both com- 
modity speculation and a fear of interrupted 
international shipments. 

Detailed specifications for equipment for 
the Chainat irrigation project, to be financed 
by World Bank funds, were released early in 
January. However, in the face of mounting 
military priority orders, Thai officials were 
somewhat pessimistic about their chances of 
obtaining the necessary machinery. 


Tunisia 
Economic Conditions 


FOREIGN TRADE EXPANDED DuRING 1950 


Although data on the foreign trade of 
Tunisia covering the entire year 1950 are 
not available as yet, figures for the first 9 
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months indicate a substantial increase in 
both import and export trade. 

According to a recent report received from 
the United States Consulate at Tunis, the 
total foreign trade of the Protectorate 
amounted to 65,027,000,000 francs, with im- 
ports totaling 35,851,000,000 francs and ex- 
ports amounting to 29,176,000,000 francs. 
Corresponding figures for the first 9 months 
of 1949 were: Total trade, 45,300,000,000; im- 
ports, 28,177,000,000; exports, 17,123,000,000. 
On a percentage basis, imports during the 
1950 period increased 27.2 percent while ex- 
ports rose 70.4 percent. 


These figures reflect Tunisia’s continued 
strides toward economic recovery and closure 
of the gap between imports and exports. Al- 
though the expanded value of Tunisia’s for- 
eign trade is partly attributable to increased 
commodity prices, there was a real and sub- 
stantial gain in exports for which crop sur- 
pluses were principally responsible. 

As in the past, Tunisia’s trade was princi- 
pally with the franc area, although trade 
with the dollar area showed improvement. 
The accompanying table provides details re- 
garding the distribution of Tunisia’s foreign 
trade by currency areas. 


Tunisian Foreign Trade by Currency Areas 


{In millions of franes *] 


First 9 months, 1949 First 9 months, 1950 
Area Plus or minus 
balance, 1950 

Import Exports Imports Exports 
Frane area 2?, 120 9,114 28, 626. 6 15, 488. 1 13. 138.5 
Sterling area 1, 932 3, 962 1, 637.9 8 627.3 11989. 4 
Dollar area 2 179 446 3° 090. 2 ROR’ & 9 973 7 
All other 1, 046 3, 601 2, 487.8 9, 236.7 £6. 718.9 
Total 28,177 17,123 35, 851.5 29.177.6 6. 673. 9 

! The Tunisian france is on a par with the Metropolitan france; 350 franes=USS$1. 





Turkey 


PRICES CONTINUE To RISE; TRADE TURN- 
OVER SMALLER; OTHER DEVELOPMENTS 


Economic conditions in Turkey in Janu- 
ary continued to be subject to inflationary 
pressures. Consumers’ purchases registered 
a seasonal decline, and operations of some 
factories, notable textile, were hampered by 
advancing prices and scarcities of essential 
raw materials. The import surplus was con- 
siderably reduced as a result of an expansion 
in exports. 

PRICES 


The general price advance gained some 
momentum during January. The rise was 
especially sharp for cotton, as the demand for 
export continued strong. Quotations for 
Acala I cotton at Izmir on February 7 ap- 
proximated T£6.50 per kilogram for small 
lots, as compared with T£6 in January and 
T£4.20 in December 1950. Other leading 
products showing increases ranging from 6 
to 25 percent in January over December in- 
cluded the following, per kilogram: Gum 
tragacanth T£9.25 (T£7.50 in December); 
canary seed T£0.50 (T£0.40); shelled 
pistachios T£7.10 (T£6.70); mohair T£9.20 
(T£8.00): and washed wool T£7.83 (T£6.50). 

The price rise is partly reflected in the 
latest official wholesale price index, which 
stood at 469 in December, as compared with 
462 in November, against 481 and 489, re- 
spectively, in the same months of 1949. 
The Istanbul cost-of-living index rose to 352 
from 349, while the Ankara index remained 
unchanged at 329. 


INDUSTRY 


The cotton and wool textile factories and 
the metal and leather industries operated 
at a somewhat lower rate than in December. 
Although the primary cause of reduced op- 
erations appeared to be raw-material short- 
ages, other contributing factors were declin- 
ing consumer demand and competition from 
imported goods. 


AGRICULTURE 


The 1951 Aegean tobacco market opened 
on January 15 under less favorable condi- 
tions than last year. The yield was estimated 
at about 55,000 metric tons, of which ap- 
proximately 25,000 were of grades usually 
bought by United States firms. The quality 
was poorer, largely because of the dry grow- 
ing season, and prices were 10 to 15 percent 
below last year’s level. Total sales of 1950 
tobacco from January 15 to February 5 ap- 
proximated T£80,000,000, a decline of 20 per- 
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with 5,185,000 a year ago. 


cent from the preceding year. Prices were 
generally lower; as of February 7, 1951, sales 
approximated 43,000 metric tons at an aver- 
age price of T£1.84 per kilogram, as compared 
with 46,000 metric tons at an average price 
of T£2.10 a year earlier. Purchases by the 
Monopoly Administration and the Turk To- 
bacco Co. amounted to 17,500 metric tons, an 
increase of 5,500 tons over the preceding year. 


Although prospects for foreign-exchange ac- 


cruals from tobacco shipments in the first 
6 months of 1951 are favorable, the outlook 
for the second half of 1951, when the impact 
of the poor 1950 harvest will be felt, is much 
less promising. 

Seeding of all grains as of February 2 was 
estimated at 5,330,000 hectares, compared 
(1 hectare = 2.47 
acres.) The weather has been unseasonably 
mild, favoring cereal seeding in the plateau, 
where planting had been delayed. Moisture 
conditions were generally favorable. 


FOREIGN TRADE 
Turkey's foreign-trade deficit in 1950 de- 


clined to T£62,300,000 as compared with 
T£119,000,000 in the preceding year. This 
decline was attributed largely to an increase 
of 6.3 percent in the value of Turkish ex- 
ports over the preceding year. For the first 
time in Turkey’s history raw cotton sur- 
passed leaf tobacco as the principal export. 
The respective values were T£195,300,000 and 
T£169,700,000. Exports from the 1950 cotton 
crop are currently estimated at more than 


50,000 metric tons (T£1—$0.357). 
A signifcant shift in Turkey’s geographic 


trade during 1950 was the rise of Western 
Germany to first place as a market for Turk- 
ish exports. Germany absorbed 21.1 percent 
of total Turkish exports and supplied 17.6 
percent of total Turkish imports. 
to the United States accounted for 169 
percent of total Turkish exports, and imports 
from the United States represented 24.5 
percent of the total. 


Exports 


An important tobacco-purchasing agree- 


ment was signed with Western Germany on 
January 9, under which Germany agrees to 
buy a minimum of 35,000 metric tons of 
Turkish tobacco in the next 3 years, of which 
at least 10,000 tons are to be purchased in 


1951. 
FINANCE 
Only minor changes were reported in the 


Central Bank statement of January 27, 1951, 
as compared with December 30, 1950. Net 
foreign capital holdings remained almost 
unchanged. January net 
T£87,700,000, against T£85,800,000 in Decem- 
ber. Gold holdings were practically sta- 
tionary at T£422,900,000, whereas commercial 


liabilities were 





paper outstanding and deposits showed 
slight increases, totaling T£1,090,000,000 and 
T£440,700,000, respectively. 

Quotations for gold and for dollars on the 
black market were comparatively steady. 
Dollars fluctuated between T£3.56 and T£3.59, 
closing at T£3.57 on January 31, whereas 
the price of the Kingshead sovereign aqd- 
vanced to T£45.20 from T£43.50.—U. S. Em- 
BASSY, ANKARA, FB. 12, 1951. 


Union of South Africa 


Economic Conditions 


CENSUS OF DISTRIBUTION IN FINAL STAGES 
OF PREPARATION: RESULTS ON WHOLESALE 
TRADE, 1946-47 IssuED 


Results of the Census of Distribution and 
Service Establishments taken in the Union 
of South Africa in 1947 are expected to be 
issued soon in a series of preliminary reports, 
according to an article in the Monthly Bul- 
letin of Statistics of November 1950, an of- 
ficial publication issued by the Union's 
Department of Census and Statistics. The 
census is the first of its kind to be under- 
taken by the Union Government and will 
provide detailed statistical information cov- 
ering wholesale and retail trade, distribution 
of industrial production, transport and ware- 
housing services, hotels, restaurants, theaters, 
and various other categories of service estab- 
lishments. 

Thus far, only one preliminary report (that 
dealing with wholesale trade in 1946-47) has 
been Officially issued by the Government. 
Highlights of this report are as follows: 

There were 4.158 wholesale establishments 
in the Union whose sales totaled £465,163,891 
with a gross profit on sales of 15.3 percent 
during the business year 1946-47. The grand 
total revenue of these establishments was 
£513,992,098 with a net profit on grand total 
revenue of 9 percent. 

Of the total number of establishments, the 
most numerous were those handling clothing 
and textiles, 778; machinery and farm imple- 
ments, 706; and agricultural and pastoral 
produce, 584. The location in the Provinces 
showed 2,040 wholesalers in the Transvaal, 
1,393 in Cape Province, 470 in Natal, and 255 
in the Orange Free State. 

Employees of the wholesale establishments 
numbered 73,789, and the wages and salaries 
amounted to £23,551,000. 


United Kingdom 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


DrRAW-BACK ON LINSEED OIL AND 
BLANCHED ALMONDS INCREASED 


The British Government issued an order, 
effective on January 15, 1951, increasing the 
rate of draw-back, allowed on imported lin- 
seed used in the manufacture of linseed oil, 
from 24s. 6d. to £5 a ton. 

Another order, effective on January 22, 1951, 
increases the rate of draw-back allowed on 
imported unblanched shelled almonds used 
in the manufacture of certain blanched al- 
monds from 17s. to 22s. 6d. a hundredweight. 


Draw-BacK ALLOWED ON OPEN-TOPPED 
CANS AND TOPS THEREFOR AND ON LAMI- 
NATED GLASS 


The British Treasury has issued two orders, 
each effective February 12, 1951, which pro- 
vide for the allowance of draw-back on 
exportation of the following goods: Unused 
cylindrical, oval, or oblong cans open at the 
top and with top rims flanged, and prepared 
tops therefor, in respect of imported sheets of 
tinned plate used in their manufacture; and 
laminated glass in sheets consisting of two 
layers of glass with a middle layer of poly- 
vinyl butyral, in respect of imported sheets 
of polyvinyl butyral used in the manufacture 
thereof. 

(Continued on p. 31) 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Industry Operations Bureau 
of National Production Authority. ' 


Department of Commerce 


Automotive Products 


ECUADOR IMPORTED FEWER CARS AND MORE 
TRUCKs IN 1950 


Imports into Ecuador of motor vehicles 
totaled 282 passenger cars and 1,877 trucks, 
busses, tractors, and station wagons in 1950, 
compared with 456 and 1,340 vehicles, respec- 
tively, in 1949. 

The United States supplied in 1950 (figures 
for 1949 in parentheses) 264 (448) passenger 
cars and 1,850 (1,299) trucks and other ve- 
hicles; the United Kingdom 18 (6) passenger 
cars and 24 (37) trucks and other vehicles; 
Italy 0 (2) passenger cars and 0 (4) trucks 
and other vehicles; Germany 2 (0) trucks; 
and Sweden 1 (0) truck. 


MEXICAN PLANTS ASSEMBLING MORE 
VEHICLES 


Automotive assemblies in Mexico in 1950 
were greater than in 1949. This increase 
was due to the lifting by the Mexican Gov- 
ernment of quota restrictions on imports 
and an easier supply situation in the United 
States. 

Mexico’s quota for assembly of motor ve- 
hicles of United States makes was fixed by 
the Government in July 1949 at 15,900 units, 
including passenger cars, trucks, and busses. 
However, when restrictions were removed, the 
assembly plants stepped up production by an 
estimated 5 to 8 percent over original quotas. 
At the end of 1950 there were strong rumors 
of an impending increase in import duties on 
assembled automobiles, and with this added 
protection local assembly plants estimate 
that depending on ability to obtain parts 
from the home factories, they should assem- 
ble possibly 25,000 units in 1951. During 
1950, comparatively few English and Euro- 
pean cars were imported already assembled. 


SMALL CARS REPLACE HOoRSE-DRAWN TAxIS 
IN MANAGUA, NICARAGUA 


Horse-drawn taxis (coches) have recently 
been withdrawn from service in Managua, 
Nicaragua. These vehicles had been in use 
in the city for the past century and are still 
used in several other cities of Nicaragua. 
Their use had complicated Managua’s tratfic 
problem because of the rapid increase in 
motor vehicles in recent years. 

Withdrawal of the carriages has meant the 
disappearance of an inexpensive means of 
transportation for the city’s population, as 
the automotive taxis charge more than dou- 
ble the fare of the carriages. 

The first attempt to fill this vacancy has 
been the introduction of a fleet of small 
French Renault taxis which are now charg- 
ing the same rates as did the carriages. 


Russia To SHip LOW-PRICED Cars TO 
LATIN AMERICA 
According to Ecuadoran press reports, 
Russia plans to make available to all of Latin 
America large quantities of low-priced auto- 
mobiles. It is reported that the automobile 


will be supplied on a barter basis and will 
cost $840 each. 


UNITED Ki1nGpom’s INDUSTRY ADJUSTS TO 
PRODUCTION CUTS 


The Society of Motor Manufacturers and 
Traders of the United Kingdom recently an- 
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nounced that production of motor vehicles 
in the United Kingdom could be expected to 
drop by 15 to 20 percent during the first 
quarter of 1951. 

The prediction was based on the cuts in 
sheet-steel allocations to the automotive 
industry that are expected to become effec- 
tive this year. Although for some time the 
industry had been led to expect a reduction 
in steel, nonferrous metals, and other com- 
modities, it appears that no serious plans for 
production reorganization had been consid- 
ered. 

Simultaneously with the Society’s an- 
nouncement several companies declared that 
a 4-day work week would be instituted in 
some or all sections of their factories. All 
of the manufacturers concerned are now re- 
viewing production techniques in order to 
redeploy their labor forces to the divisions 
of their organizations where production is 
not largely dependent on sheet steel and 
nonferrous metals and where output can be 
stimulated. 

An example of this plan is that of Austin 
Motor Company, Ltd., which announced in- 
creased production of chassis and certain 
components for eventual assembly and com- 
pletion in oversea assembly plants. 


UNITED K1nGpomM LIMITS HOME DELIVERY 
OF MoToR VEHICLES 


At a recent meeting of the National Ad- 
visory Council for the motor-manufacturing 
industry of the United Kingdom, the Minister 
of Supply asked the industry to limit home 
deliveries of motor vehicles in 1951 to 80,000 
passenger cars and 80,000 commercial ve- 
hicles, including 8,000 public-service vehicles. 

Inasmuch as the quota figures announced 
by the Minister of Supply in December 1950, 
were 110,000 passenger cars and 95,000 com- 
mercial vehicles, including 8,500 public-serv- 
ice vehicles, the new figures represent cuts 
of 30,000 cars and 15,000 commercial vehicles, 
including 500 public-service vehicles. 

The Minister of Supply stated that it was 
not possible to estimate with any assurance 
the production of motor vehicles in 1951, 
but as far as could be foreseen it might fall 
to 460,000 passenger cars and 230,000 com- 
mercial vehicles, compared with approxi- 
mately 520,000 passenger cars and 260,000 
commercial vehicles in 1950. 

The decrease in output is to be shared 
equally by the home and export markets, and 
it is the present intention that any extra 
vehicles produced will likewise be divided 
equally between home and oversea markets. 
Owing to the shortage of sheet steel it is 
unlikely that the figure of 690,000 will be 
exceeded by more than a small margin. 


U. K. Exports OF MOTOR VEHICLES 


In 1950 the United Kingdom exported 
343,618 passenger cars and taxis and 54,684 
passenger-car chassis at a total value of 
£116,601,089 and 144,558 commercial ve- 
hicles, including chassis, at a total value of 
£61,739,641 (1 pound=US$2.80). 

The British Commonwealth and Empire 
and the Irish Republic were supplied with 
237,005 passenger cars, 49,976 passenger-car 
chassis, and 94,604 commercial vehicles, in- 
cluding chassis. Other countries of destina- 
tion were: Argentine, 109 complete passenger 
cars (656 commercial vehicles including 
chassis); Austria, 922 (0); Belgium, 12,955 


(6,608); Brazil, 7,176 (4,469); Canary Islands, 
68 (80); Chile, 0 (391); Colombia, 0 (666); 
Denmark, 3,478 (2,477); Egypt, 1,591 (775); 
Finland, 609 (1,228); France, 979 (43); Ger- 
many, 3,022 (0); Indonesia, 80 (24); Iran, 
746 (922); Iraq, 197 (115); Israel, 359 (0); 
Morocco, 259 (0); Netherlands, 9,486 (5,874); 
Norway, 445 (656); Poland, 0 (89); Portugal, 
2,623 (3,054); Spain, 324 (1,081); Sweden, 
23,647 (4,388); Switzerland, 5,154 (844); 
Thailand, 763 (0); Turkey, 405 (2,341); 
United States, 19,977 (948); Uruguay, 2,585 
(1,412); Venezuela, 1,382 (1,095); other for- 
eign countries, 7,272 (9,718) and 4,708 pas- 
senger-car chassis. Exports of passenger-car 


chassis are not shown by individual 
countries. 

- 
Chemicals 


CANADIAN CHEMICAL INDUSTRY EXPANDING 


The Canadian chemical industry con- 
tinued to expand in 1950. The estimated 
selling value of output for the year was 
$655,000,000, an increase of 10 percent over 
the 1949 figure. Capital expenditure was 
$35,000,000, almost $11,000,000 of which was 
for new construction. 

Exports of chemicals and allied products, 
which had declined in two preceding years, 
rose 35 percent above 1949 exports. This in- 
crease is attributed largely to sales to the 
United States in the second half of 1950, 
when the Dominion was able to supply cer- 
tain scarce materials. 

Facilities for the production of calcium 
chloride, carbon dioxide, and insecticides have 
been expanded to meet growing demands. 
The quantity and variety of petroleum gases 
produced have increased, and plants have 
been established in Alberta to utilize the 
Province’s oil and natural-gas resources. 


EGYPTIAN FERTILIZER PLANT OPENS IN 
APRIL 


The Suez Fertilizer Co. of Egypt, which is 
completing a new plant with an Export- 
Import Bank loan of $7,100,000, has author- 
ized an increase of £E1,600,000 in capital 
shares to cover the cost of installing a pipe- 
line for conveying butane gas from the Ras 
Gharib oil field to Suez for use as fuel. 
(£E1 = $2.87, U. S. currency, postdevaluation.) 
The plant is scheduled to begin operations 
in April 1951. 


NEW INSECTICIDE DEVELOPED BY ENGLISH 
COMPANY 


The development of a new type of systemic 
insecticide has been announced by Pest Con- 
trol, Ltd., London. Its usefulness is thought 
to lie in treatment of crops infested with 
thrips, white fly larvae, and mealybugs, and 
for crops near harvest, when application of 
a more toxic insecticide would not be pos- 
sible. Samples for research and test pur- 
poses, as well as commercial quantities, are 
expected to be available in May 1951. The 
material is known as bis isopropylamino- 
fluorophosphine oxide. 


ETHIOPIAN IMPORTS 


Imports into Ethiopia in the year ended 
September 10, 1950, included the following 
chemicals (values in Ethiopian dollars): 
Chemical products, n. e. s., 87,152; calcium 
carbide, 5,498; caustic soda, 27,166; dyes, 
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27,769; naphthalene, 172,433; glues, 32,080; 
paints, 149,475; common soap, 648,821; toilet 
soap, 129,938; and acids, 8,710. (1 Ethiopian 
dollar = $0.4025, U. S. currency.) 


FRENCH COOPERATIVES TO PURCHASE U. S. 
FERTILIZERS 


Officials of agricultural cooperatives in 
France plan to purchase fairly large quanti- 
ties of nitrogenous fertilizers from the 
United States in 1951 if supplies are avail- 
able. Their greatest concern is that they 
will be unable to obtain their requirements 
of sulfur. Not only are French imports of 
sulfur likely to be reduced sharply but it is 
expected that a larger percentage will be 
allocated to the manufacture of sulfuric 
acid. Officials of the cooperatives state that 
a substantial reduction in supplies of sul- 
fur for agricultural use will result in severe 
damage to the vineyards. 


CHEMICAL PRODUCTION IN WESTERN 
GERMANY, DECEMBER 


Production of certain important chemicals 
in Western Germany in December 1950 was 
as follows, in metric tons (November figures 
in parentheses) : Nitrogenous fertilizers (N), 
31,900 (30,400); phosphatic fertilizers 
(P,O,), 28,000 (35,100); soda ash, 64,100 
(68,000); caustic soda, 28,700 (29,600); sul- 
furic acid, 113,400 (108,600); and calcium 
carbide, 44,000 (40,000). 


HonpurAs To Import INSECTICIDES FOR 
CoTTON FARMERS 


The National Development Bank, Hon- 
duras, plans to import insecticides for sale 
at cost to farmers in the Department of 
Choluteca. The project is designed to 
stimulate cotton culture there. 


INDIA ‘TAKES STEPS To CONSERVE SULFUR 
SuPPLIES 


The Government of India prohibited re- 
sales of imported sulfur, effective on Febru- 
ary 1, 1951. Sulfur also has been brought 
under the Supply and Prices of Goods Act, 
1950. These actions are among the first 
taken in tackling the problem of scarce raw 
materials. The sulfuric-acid industry has 
already been experiencing difficulties. 

Imports of sulfur in the period April—Octo- 
ber 1950, the first 7 months of the current 
fiscal year, totaled 28,818 long tons. The 
material is obtained principally from the 
United States. 


INDONESIAN IMPORTS 


In November 1950, Indonesia imported 
3,611 metric tons of chemicals, valued at 
2,830,000 rupiahs. Imports also included 
211 tons of coal-tar dyes (1,721,000 rupiahs) 


and 8,305 tons of fertilizers (2,013,000 
rupiahs). (3.80 rupiahs=US$1.) 
IMPORTATION OF INSECTICIDES, MEXICO 


There is a shortage of organic insecticides 
and insecticide equipment in the Matamoros 
district of Mexico, an important cotton- 
growing area. The Government will permit 
the free importation of DDT and DDT in- 
secticides in the 1951 season. 


IRANIAN PLASTIC PLANT IN NEED OF 
CHEMICALS 


Iran Plastics Molders Co., Ltd., Tehran, is 
a recently organized private enterprise which 
manufactures plastics wares for the domes- 
tic market. The plant has six injection 
machines and one compression machine and 
operates on a double shift. However, unless 
the company can obtain about 4 metric tons 
of polystyrene injection-molding compound 
monthly, it will have to suspend operations. 
Efforts to obtain the material from foreign 
sources, including the United States, have 
been unsuccessful. 

Considerable importance is attached to 
this industry by the Ministry of National 
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Economy, and to encourage its development 
the importation of plastics products is 
scheduled to be prohibited after March 21, 
1951 (beginning of the Iranian year 1330). 


ITALY To EXCHANGE CHEMICALS FOR 
CHILEAN NITRATE 


Italy plans to import from Chile sodium 
nitrate valued at £700,000, the Ministry of 
Foreign Trade reports. Chile will import 
certain chemical products, including citric 
acid valued at £10,000 and dyes and paints 
worth £30,000. 


NORWEGIAN CHEMICAL EXPORTS DECLINE 
IN NOVEMBER 


Exports of chemicals from Norway in De- 
cember 1950 declined 5,000,000 crowns in 
value from those of November. A decrease 
of 9,900,000 crowns in fertilizer exports was 
only partially offset by a rise in exports dis- 
tributed over a large number of chemical 
products. (1 Norwegian crown=§$0.1402, 
U. S. currency, postdevaluation.) 


PAKISTAN APPOINTS CHEMICAL CONTROLLER 


The Government of Pakistan has ap- 
pointed a Controller of Chemicals. The 
Chemical Control Order, 1951, give this offi- 
cial the power to requisition chemicals and 
direct their sale or prohibit disposal of them. 
The hoarding of chlorine is said to have been 
a factor in the issuance of the order. 


RUMANIA PLANS CHEMICAL PRODUCTION 


The production of chemicals, including 
DDT and a variety of new medicinals, will 
be emphasized in Rumania’s first Five-Year 
Plan. It is expected that by 1955 certain 
items previously imported can be produced 
in the country. 


UNITED KINGDOM ARRANGES FOR CHEMICAL 
REQUIREMENTS 


Imported commodities purchased by the 
Board of Trade, United Kingdom, include 
sulfur, pyrites, phosphate rock, superphos- 
phate, basic slag, and potash. Requirements 
for pyrites are covered until the end of 1951, 
but imports of sulfur depend on allocations 
from the United States. Arrangements for 
the importation of fertilizer and fertilizer 
materials through the end of the current 
fertilizer year have been made, in accordance 
with usual practice. 


VENEZUELA To LEND ASSISTANCE IN Ex- 
PANSION OF COTTON ACREAGE 


The Ministry of Agriculture, Venezuela, 
has been requested to arrange credits of 12,- 
000,000 bolivares ($3,600,000) for the expan- 
sion of cotton acreage. Most of the credits 
are to be used for insect control now and 
during the growing season. 


VENEZUELAN MANUFACTURERS SEEK TO Bar 
FOREIGN INVESTMENTS 


Venezuelan manufacturers recently re- 
quested Government assistance in barring 
foreign capital in establishments that com- 
pete with domestic enterprises. A new de- 
tergent plant in Caracas was among those 
cited. However, the Ministry of Development 
states that the Government’s policy is to 
encourage foreign investments for use in the 
establishment of new industries. 


YEMEN PLANNING To COMBAT EXPECTED 
Locust PLAGUE 


A group of six men from Yemen recently 
went to Eritrea to take a 3-month training 
course with the Desert Locust Survey. On 
their return they are expected to operate 
chiefly in the Hodeira area, where there is 
said to be a possibility of serious locust in- 
festation in the coming summer. In fact, 
the entire Red Sea region expects the worst 
plague of locusts in some years. 





Drugs 


PRODUCTION OF FOLIANDRIN FROM OLEAN- 
DER LEAVES, ISRAEL 


A number of plants of Israel have been 
studied and tested for their possible con- 
tent or cardiac principles, because of the in- 
creasing demand during the past few years 
for a home-grown cardiac glucoside source. 

As a result, foliandrin (a trade-name) is 
being produced by a pharmaceutical firm in 
Jerusalem from the leaves of wild Nerium 
oleander L. (Fam. Apocynaceae), which is 
indigenous to Israel and Palestine. The 
concern reports that it is now able to deliver 
this product in large quantities for export. 
Production capacity is limited only by the 
time required for gathering the leaves, 1 kilo- 
gram of which yields, 1 gram of the active 
principle of Foliandrin. 

On the basis of comparative results ob- 
tained from digitalis, strophanthin, and fo- 
liandrin, foliandrin belongs to the category 
of strophanthin glucosides rather than to 
that of digitalis. 


Foodstutis 


BELGIAN FISH CATCH DECREASES 


The decrease in the Belgian fish catch in 
the first three quarters of 1950 as compared 
with 1949 is attributed largely to the poor 
herring season during the 1950 winter 
months. However, a lower price received by 
fishermen probably also affected the catch. 
The herring catch amounted to only 7,568 
metric tons during the first 10 months of 
1950, as compared with 14,000 tons in the 
preceding year. The deep-sea fish catch was 
also smaller during 1950, amounting to 30,- 
854 tons from January through October 1950 
as compared with 32,558 tons in the corre- 
sponding period of 1949. The decrease was 
due mostly to bad-weather conditions. 

Compensating for the decrease in produc- 
tion, imports of fresh fish increased in 1950 
as compared with the preceding year. Bel- 
gium again returned to a net import basis 
for fresh fish as was the case prior to 1949. 
Imports in the first 10 months of 1950 totaled 
7,790 tons. The main supplying countries 
during 1950 were the Netherlands, Norway, 
and Denmark. 

Salted- and smoked-fish imports comprised 
mainly herring from the Netherlands. Such 
imports in the first 10 months of 1950 
amounted to 10,619 tons. The Netherlands 
is also the chief supplier for oysters and 
mussels. Imports of oysters and mussels in 
the first 10 months of 1950 totaled 15,357 
tons. 

Canned-fish imports amounted to 10,414 
metric tons in the first 10 months of 1950 as 
compared with 6,385 tons during the like 
period of 1949. The chief increases were in 
sardines from Portugal and in salmon from 
Canada. Canned-pilchard imports also in- 
creased and were practically all supplied by 
the United States in 1950 as they were in 
1949. 

Exports of canned fish were relatively 
small in 1950, although more important than 
in 1949, totaling 1,162 tons from January 
through October 1950 and going principally 
to the Belgian Congo, Greece, and the Neth- 
erlands. 


BRAZIL’S BANANA PRODUCTION AT RECORD 
LEVEL 


Banana production in Brazil is increasing 
annually and is now at a record level. A 
preliminary estimate of 1950 production is 
about 158,000,000 bunches, approximately 7 
percent above that of 1949 and nearly 48 
percent higher than 1945 production. 

It is believed that production in 1951 will 
exceed that of 1950 by about 5 percent if 
prices remain at their present high levels 
and that exports will exceed those of 1950 be- 
cause of the strong efforts to sell Brazilian 
bananas on the European market. 
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CANADIAN EGG AND POULTRY INDUSTRY 


Egg production in Canada in 1950 totaled 
357,000,000 dozen, an increase of about 4 
percent over 1949 production of 344,000,000 
dozen. Poultry-meat production in 1950 is 
estimated at 308,000,000 pounds, a slight in- 
crease as compared with the 306,000,000 
pounds produced in 1949. 

The Canadian market for eggs and poultry 
was successfully stabilized on the basis of a 
strong domestic demand. Despite the ces- 
sation of British purchases at the beginning 
of the year, the market strengthened with 
the assistance of a Government support stor- 
age program and a high level of consumption. 
Egg consumption in Canada in 1950 reached 
a record level. 

Total egg and poultry exports declined sub- 
stantially in 1950 as compared with 1949. 
However, egg exports to the United States 
increased, reaching 5,254,000 dozen, shell 
equivalent, in 1950 as compared with 2,618,000 
dozen in 1949. 

The marketing situation in Canada at the 
beginning of February for eggs and poultry 
was strong with a high level of demand. 
Movement into storage was relatively light, 
and it is anticipated that there will be a 
decline in 1951 production. This may lead to 
a short supply of eggs and maybe poultry. 


CANADA’S MUSTARD-SEED ACREAGE 
INCREASED; EXPORTS TO U. S. 


The area planted to mustard seed in Can- 
ada in 1950 was about 14,000 acres, a sub- 
stantial increase over the 5,000 acres grown 
in 1949 but far below the peak of 30,000 
acres in 1948. Average yield in 1950 was 
relatively low and total production (all of the 
yellow variety) is estimated at 17,000,000 
pounds. 

Exports continue to be sent almost exclu- 
sively to the United States. It is estimated 
that about 6,400,000 pounds of seed are 
available for export during the current crop 
year. During the last 5 months of 1950, 
exports totaled 5,596,030 pounds, all except 
100,000 pounds going to the United States. 

It is probable that there will not be any 
significant carry-over of mustard seed into 
the 1951 crop year and that there will not 


be any substantial increase in acreage in 
1951. 


TURKEY'S RAISIN Crop DECLINES: 
SUPPLIES SHORT 


The 1950 raisin crop of the Aegean district 
of Turkey has been estimated at from 68,000 
to 69,000 metric tons, as compared with 
75,000 tons in 1949 and 70,000 tons in 1948. 
Adverse weather conditions in 1950 caused 
the crop to decrease 15 to 20 percent. 

Because of the high level of prices this 
season, consuming markets have been fol- 
lowing a hand-to-mouth policy. Supplies 
are short in all consuming centers. Renewed 
buying for spring needs began at the be- 
ginning of February. 

Total exports of raisins to all countries 
from the beginning of the export season 
(August 23, 1950) until the close of January 
1951 amounted to about 51,000 tons. Stocks 
of raisins available for export at the end of 
January were estimated at 14,000 to 15,000 
tons. No anxiety is felt regarding the dis- 
position of the stocks before the 1951 crop 
is harvested. 


NETHERLANDS DalIRy INDUSTRY 


The year 1950 was an extremely good one 
for the Netherlands dairy industry; total 
milk production, amounted to _ 5,740,000 
metric tons, according to the control board 
for dairy products. This figure represents 
a 9 percent increase over 1949 production 
and a 6 percent increase over 1939 output. 

Butter production in the Netherlands in 
1950 amounted to 93,200 metric tons, an 11 
percent increase over the 84,000 metric tons 
produced in the preceding year. Commercial 
cheese production was slightly below the 
1949 figure—106,990 metric tons—as com- 
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pared with 107,900 tons. However, the 
amount of farm cheese increased from 20,000 
tons in 1949 to 23,000 tons, bringing the 
total cheese production figure to 130,000 
metric tons in 1950 as compared with 128,000 
tons the preceding year. 

Production of condensed milk increased 
nearly 46 percent, amounting to 118,000 tons 
in 1949 and 172,000 tons in 1959. The 
amount of powdered milk produced was 
41,000 tons in 1950 as compared with 28,009 
tons in the preceding year, also an increase 
of 46 percent. 


CHINESE RICE FOR INDIA 


India will take 37,000 tons of rice from 
China within the next few weeks, according 
to the Director of the Botanical Institute of 
Sun Yat-sen University, states the foreign 
press. 

Professor Chun was the leader of the Chi- 
nese delegation which participated in the 
January Delhi symposium on cultivated 
plants held under the auspices of the Indian 
Society of Genetics and Plant Breeding. 
Subsequently he made a short visit to 
Bombay. 


U. K..’s IMPORTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR IN 
1950 


Imports of wheat and flour into the United 
Kingdom in 1950 were reduced because of 
lower consumption, increased domestic wheat 
production, and some reduction of stocks. 
Wheat imports totaled 65,200,000 hundred- 
weight or almost 32 percent below the 95,- 
700,000 hundredweight imported in 1949 and 
flour imports fell to 8,600,000 hundredweight 
from 11,800,000 hundredweight. 

In 1950 the chief source of wheat was 
Canada, but its shipments were reduced 
sharply from 73,200,000 hundredweight in 
1949 to 49,100,000 hundredweight in 1950. 
Australian shipments were reduced from 
16,300,000 to 6,000,000 hundredweight, but 
United States shipments increased from 
5,500,000 to 9,000,000 hundredweight. 

Imports of flour from Canada declined to 
7,100,000 hundredweight in 19£0 from 8,000,- 
000 hundredweight in 1949, and those from 
Australia were reduced from 2,500,090 hun- 
dredweight in 1949 to 800,000 hundredweight 
in 1950. It is possible that shipments of 
grain will increase in 1951, in order to re- 
plenish stocks, especially for emergency pur- 
poses and also because of the higher extrac- 


tion rate and the prospective smaller wheat 
crop. 


Leather & Products 


SHOE EXPORTS, FRANCE 


France imported 352,000 pairs of shoes in 
the period October 1, 1950, through January 
5, 1951, according to the Office of the Secre- 
tary of State for Economic Affairs. In the 
third quarter of 1950, imports totaled 656,000 


pairs, and in the second quarter, 672,000 
pairs. 


EGYPT’s HIDE AND SKIN DEVELOPMENTS 


Egyptian tanners are striving for improve- 
ment in the quality of raw hides and skins 
in 1951. For the first time, they are planning 
to import modern flaying machinery from 
Western Germany, to be installed at the 
Alexandria slaughterhouse. These measures 
have been made necessary by the increasing 
local demand for hides and skins coupled 
with an increase in prices of leather imports 
which caused foreign purchases to fall off. 
Irregular arrivals of cattle from the Sudan 
and from abroad also helped to lower pro- 
duction in 1950 to 1,615,000 units of raw hides 
and skins from 1,645,000 in 1949. Most of 
this output (both raw and tanned) is used 
in local leather article and footwear indus- 
tries. 

Tanners increased their purchases of raw 
hides and skins from the Sudan by 44.5 per- 
cent in 1949 over 1948 imports. Purchases in 


January—June 1950 totaled 708 tons, and 
dealers expected the high level to continue 
throughout the year. 

On the other hand, imports of Sudanese 
tanned leather were lower because of the in- 
creased prices. About36percent fewer tanned 
hides and skins were purchased in 1949 
than in 1948, and in the first half of 19.0 im- 
ports dropped to only 29 tons. Local dealers 
expected that they would not import more 
than 40 tons in the entire year. 

A drop in exports of Egyptian raw and 
tanned hides and skins is expected for 1951 
because of the Government’s present policy 
of stockpiling. Shipments abroad in 1950, 
according to predictions, would reach a goal 
of 400 metric tons compared with 273 in 1949. 
A high demand for Egypt’s raw hide and 
leather output exists from Western Germany, 
Switzerland, Pakistan, Cyprus, Malta, India, 
Hashemite Jordan, Saudi Arabia, and Iraq. 

An interesting circumstance during the 
latter months of 1950 was the attention given 
the Egyptian upper- and sole-leather market 
by United States firms. This was attributed 
to the attractive prices of Egypt’s product 
compared with world-market quotations. 
However, prices of Egyptian raw and tanned 
hides and skins increased between 8 and 50 
percent during the last half of 1950 over 
prices in 1949. 


NEw ZEALAND’S PRODUCTION OF HIDES AND 
SKINS 


New Zealand’s production of hides in the 
last quarter of 1950 was as follows: Ox, 42,387; 
cow, 84,981; bull, 2,148; yearling, 7,942. The 
output of skins comprised lamb, 1,549,724; 
calf, 17,716; and sheep, 66,179. Almost all of 
the bullhides were destined for export as 


well as a large percentage of the other hides 
and skins. 


Boot AND SHOE EXPORTS INCREASE, 
PORTUGAL 


A significant development in the Portu- 
guese leather industry has been the sub- 
stantial increase in quantity and value of 
boot and shoe exports during the first 11 
months of the years 1939, 1946, 1948-49, and 
1950. As a result of attempts by the shoe 
industry to seek new markets abroad, in order 
to offset a decline in local consumption, ex- 
ports almost tripled in quantity during these 
years and were as follows: 


Number Value in 

January-November: of pairs § —escudos 
., “s 28, 501 528, 623 
1946. " 30, 955 3. 109, 764 
1948 _ ee 29, 774 4, 779, 449 
1949 . 59, 365 9, 374, 716 
1950 . = 79,471 11, 647, 466 


About 85 percent of the quantity in each 
period and 90 percent of the value was of 
leather. Most of these exports were destined 
for Portuguese colonies. However, during 
the past 2 years, increased shipments have 
been made to European countries. 


TRENDS IN URUGUAY’S INDUSTRY 


Uruguay’s leather industry was affected 
adversely by a 30 percent increase in retail 
prices of tanned and semitanned leather in 
the latter part of 1950. Behind this increase 
was the swelling foreign demand for raw 
hides and higher production costs resulting 
from wage rises throughout the industry. 
As usual, imports were limited, only 72 kilo- 
grams of tanned leather from the United 
Kingdom having been received in the July— 
December period. 

Exports of tanned cattle hides during the 
third quarter of the year almost equaled 
those for the first 6 months, amounting to 
35,000 units and 37,000 units, respectively, 
in the two periods. 

Supplies of tanning materials were ade- 
quate; imports of about 19 metric tons of 
chromium from the Union of South Africa 
and Germany as well as 523 tons of que- 
bracho extract from Argentina were recorded. 

Because of high prevailing prices, de- 
creases were noted in retail sales, and in ex- 
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ports of leather shoes. Production of shoes 
also continued to decrease to an estimated 
550,000 pairs of all kinds in 1950 compared 
with 600,000 in 1949. Shoe exports during 
the period January—September 1950 totaled 
only 993 pairs, going principally to the Neth- 
erlands Antilles. 

Exports of leather products fell off during 
the first three quarters of 1950, only a small 
quantity of bags and wallets being shipped 
mostly to the United States. 


Motion Pictures and 
Photographie 
Products 


MOTION PICTURES IN ARGENTINA 


An Argentine trade-journal survey of mo- 
tion pictures released in Argentina during 
1950 indicates that the total number of 
réleases decreased from the comparatively 
low figure of 347 in 1949 to only 188 in 1950. 
These figures compare with 453 releases in 
1948 and 557 in 1947. The most significant 
decrease was that experienced by United 
States distributors which released 375 pic- 
tures in 1947, 261 in 1948, 195 in 1949, and 
only 42 in 1950. Italian pictures also suf- 
fered a serious decline, releases falling from 
48 in 1949 to 22 in 1950. Mexican and the 
British releases also lost ground. The num- 
ber of Argentine releases has shown a steady 
rise in the past several years and advanced 
from 47 releases in 1949 to 57 releases in 1950. 
Releases of Spanish, French, and German 
pictures also registered small gains. 

The number of French features released in 
Argentina increased from 8 in 1949 to 13 in 
1950. On January 12, 1951, France concluded 
an important commercial and financial 
agreement with Argentina. This agreement 
provides generally for the entry of French 
motion pictures into Argentina, subject to 
the issuance of Argentine import permits, and 
mentions particularly motion-picture rentals 
among the types of financial remittances 
which are contemplated between the two 
countries. 

The Anuario del Cine Argentino reports 
that there are 2,190 motion-picture theaters 
in Argentina with a total seating capacity of 
$57,209. Total attendance for 1949 was re- 
ported as 118,000,000, almost half of which 
was accounted for in the Federal capital area. 
Gross exhibition income for Argentina was 
listed as 126,000,000 pesos in 1949, with 
47,000,000 pesos coming from exhibition of 
Argentine films and 79,000,000 pesos from 
exhibition of foreign films. 


VISUAL EDUCATION IN CUBA 


Approximately 1,000 films in Cuba are clas- 
sified as of an educational nature and are 
available for distribution to schools, institu- 
tions, Government departments, and others 
having frequent or occasional use for them. 
About 850 of these films are 16-mm. and the 
rest are 35-mm. Approximately 50 percent 
of these films are available from the film 
library of the United States Embassy in 
Habana. It is estimated that during the 
academic year about 300 United States Infor- 
mation Service showings are given monthly. 

The International Trading Co. has about 
200 16-mm. films, the majority of which are 
United States productions with a few Mexi- 
can films. There are three other commercial 
educational-film distributors in Habana hav- 
ing documentary films, travalogues, and 
other educational-type films which are rented 
to schools. Distributors of United States, 
Mexican, and Argentine entertainment films 
have available a number of travelogue, musi- 
cal, and scientific short subjects which are 
rented to schools and to families with chil- 
dren of school age. Cuban Government de- 
partments also have films of an educational 
character. 

There are some 8,500 schools in Cuba func- 
tioning with public funds, an estimated 1,000 
private schools, and about 25 business and 
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language institutions. All public high 
schools and probably 100 or more private 
grammar and high schools have 16-mm. pro- 
jectors. Very few schools have film strip and 
slide projectors. There is a definite trend in 
the schools toward the use of motion pictures 
in education, more so in private than in pub- 
lic schools. This trend is somewhat handi- 
capped by the relatively few educational 
films available in the Spanish language and 
the lack of sufficient Government financial 
support of a visual-education program. 


CENSORSHIP IN INDIA 


One major development in the motion- 
picture industry in India in the past several 
months was the establishment of the Central 
Board of Film Censors which officially began 
to function on January 15, 1951, The board 
consists of seven members who are appointed 
by the Central Government. Its headquar- 
ters is in Bombay, and advisory panels are 
to be set up in Bombay, Calcutta, and Mad- 
ras. The board will censor motion pictures 
for all of India. Each film will be examined 
by at least three members of the advisory 
panel. The examiners will determine 
whether a film is suitable for unrestricted 
public exhibition or whether it should be 
restricted to adults. When a film has been 
altered by excision, addition, or otherwise, 
it will not be exhibited unless it has been 
reexamined and a new certificate obtained. 

Censorship fees have been established for 
the examination of films at the following 
rates: 35-mm. film, 2,000 feet or less, 5 rupees 
per 1,000 feet; 35-mm. film, exceeding 2,000 
feet, 40 rupees per 1,000 feet; 16-mm. film, 
800 feet or less, 5 rupees per 400 feet; and 
16-mm. film exceeding 800 feet, 40 rupees 
per 400 feet. Old censorship fees were 5 
rupees per 1,000 feet for all 35-mm. film and 
5 rupees per 800 feet of 16-mm. film. Indian 
film producers and distributors have pro- 
tested against these high censorship fees and 
the Indian Motion Picture Producers Asso- 
ciation in a special meeting decided to sub- 
mit a representation to the Government. 


CENSORSHIP STATISTICS FOR THE 
NETHERLANDS 


During October, November, and Decem- 
ber 1950, 133 feature films were presented 
for censorship in the Netherlands, of which 
126 were approved for exhibition and 7 were 
totally rejected. Of the 126 feature films 
approved by the censors, 79 were United 
States productions, 13 were British pictures, 
10 French, 8 Italian, 6 German, 3 Austrian, 
3 Soviet, 2 Polish, 1 Swedish, and 1 was pro- 
duced in the Netherlands. Preliminary sta- 
tistics for the full year show that 438 feature 
films were approved by the censors, of which 
293, or about 67 percent, were United States 
productions. 

Of the seven feature films totally rejected 
by the censors in the last quarter of 1950, 
five were United States films, one was Brit- 
ish, and one was German. The reason given 
for the rejection of one United States film 
was that the gangster practices in the film 
were carried too far, one United States film 
was considered to be insulting to the com- 
munist section of the population, and an- 
other was considered highly objectionable 
because of the spirit of criminality which 
prevailed throughout the film. In rejecting 
one other United States film, it was stated 
that in view of the fact that the Netherlands 
is on friendly terms with the Soviet Govern- 
ment the film could not be shown in the 
Netherlands. 


STILL-PICTURE PHOTOGRAPHIC GooODs IN 
PARAGUAY 


The demand for photographic goods in 
Paraguay has increased considerably; how- 
ever, during the past 2 years imports of 
still-picture photographic goods have been 
insignificant because of the scarcity of for- 
eign exchange. During 1949, a small number 
of cameras were imported from the United 
States, but in 1950 practically none were im- 





ported. There has been a constant shortage 
of roll and cut film, photographic paper, 
and accessories in general. Preferential 
treatment has been granted imports of X-ray 
film because of its essential nature in hos- 
pital and medical use. About 85 percent of 
the still-picture photographic goods im- 
ported into Paraguay is supplied by the 
United States with the other 15 percent 
coming mainly from Belgium. 

It is estimated that not more than 100 
retail stores sell photographic goods in all 
of Paraguay, including most of the pharma- 
cies that sell amateur roll film and box-type 
cameras. There are only four active whole- 
sale photographic distributors in Paraguay, 
all located in Asuncion. Some 60 profes- 
sional photographers are operating in Para- 
guay, about 30 of whom are in Asuncion. 

Paraguay is not a producer of photo- 
graphic goods and is entirely dependent on 
imports for all cameras, sensitized materials, 
and accessories. No foreign manufacturer 
is using his own sales organization for the 
distribution of photographic products, dis- 
tribution being handled exclusively by 
wholesale importer-distributors who are also 
factory representatives for the products that 
they handle. All distributors are located 
in Asuncion and their sales territory covers 
all of Paraguay by supplying retail stores 
in the principal cities of the country. Con- 
sumption, however, outside of Asuncion, is 
insignificant. 


Radio & Television 


RADIO RECEIVERS IN SyRIA 


Imports of radio receivers into Syria in 
the last 9 months of 1950 were estimated at 
8,000 units. The rate was 30 percent below 
that of 1949. This decline was attributed 
to the large stocks accumulated from pre- 
vious years and to decreased purchasing 
power. 

The number of radio receivers in use as of 
January 1951 was 43,000 (33,000 registered 
and the balance unregistered). 

British and Netherlands radios are becom- 
ing increasingly popular; their design is pre- 
ferred and their credit terms are easier. 
Sales in 1950 were as follows: United States, 
21 percent; British, 55 percent; Netherlands, 
16 percent; and the remainder French, 
German, and Czech. 

Syria is a good market, however, for United 
States components, such as loudspeakers, 
resistors, transformers, and tubes. 


TELEVISION DEVELOPMENTS, MEXICO 


Estimates of the number of television re- 
ceiver sets in operation in Mexico range 
from 2,500 to 4,000. Definite buyer resis- 
tance is currently reported, presumably 
because Station XHTV is the only one on 
the air. The station is in operation daily 
from 5 p.m.to10p.m. In addition, special 
telecasts are put on at other times. This 
market is expected to improve when more 
stations are placed in operation. 

Permits for eight additional television 
stations had been granted by the Telecom- 
munications Section of the Ministry of 
Communications by the end of January: Two 
for Tijuana, one for Mexicali, one for Mon- 
terrey, one for Matamoros, and three for 
Mexico, D. F. 

One holder of a permit for Mexico City, 
Radio Station XEQB, has decided against 
going into television and its permit has been 
withdrawn. The other proposed stations are 
in various stages of development. One sta- 
tion’s antenna installation was recently com- 
pleted and another expects to begin operating 
about May 1. 

New import duties on television sets and 
parts went into effect on January 18, 1951. 
Details are available from the American Re- 
publics Division, Office of International 
Trade, U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


(Continued on p. 32) 
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TRANSPORT, UTILITIES, and —~_ 
COMMUNICATIONS 


Prepared in Transportation and 
Communications Division, Office 
of Transportation 


Licenses for Voyages of 
Netherlands Seagoing Vessels 


The Rotterdam press on January 12 an- 
nounced a decree by the Netherlands Min- 
ister of Traffic and Public Works calling for 
the licensing of all foreign voyages by sea- 
going vessels under the Netherlands flag. 
This decree is an amendment of the decree 
of June 1946 and aims to control the over- 
sea transportation of goods and to insure ade- 
quate shipping space for cargoes to and from 
the Netherlands in the face of the present 
shortage. 

The Netherlands Government may now as- 
sign ships to load cargoes of coal and grain 
(or any other commodity needed in the Neth- 
erlands) in the United States even if oper- 
ators are able to obtain more profitable car- 
goes for other destinations. It is believed 
that the measure will principally affect tramp 
vessels, and that, although the Government 
may always requisition space in vessels op- 
erating on regular schedules, the regular 
schedules of established lines probably will 
not be interrupted. 


New Cairo-Nice Service 
Announced by Air France 


Air France has just announced the inaugu- 


ration of a new direct nonstop weekly 
service between Cairo, Egypt, and Nice, 
France. 


Four-engine aircraft, probably Constella- 
tions, will be used on the service. Flights 
will leave Cairo each Friday morning and 
will arrive in Nice the same day. The flying 
time will be 8 hours. 

It is believed that this service will be quite 
popular with tourists, as there is consid- 
erable traffic between Cairo and the southern 


coast of France during the winter and spring 
seasons. 


Transportation Coordination 
In Australia 


The coordination of motor transport with 
other forms of transportation is an extremely 
controversial matter in Australia. The var- 
ious State transport authorities restrict the 
operation of motor transport to areas and 
services which do not compete with the 
State-owned railways, by means of licensing 
regulations, trip permits, and road taxes. 

According to the New South Wales Trans- 
port Board, the policy it adopts in the regu- 
lation of privately owned passenger services 
provides ‘“‘for their limitation as far as prac- 
ticable to the role of local services or feeders 
to rail or air terminals or cross-country 
services connecting railway systems.” With 
respect to freight motor services, “the move- 
ment of goods on short hauls by road is 
encouraged to the extent that in present-day 
circumstances the railways decline to accept 
goods for transit by rail for distances up to 
50 miles.” 

The 1947 Report of the Victorian Transport 
Board stated in part that “in all States of 
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the Commonwealth, railways are publicly 
owned and operated. Public policies in reg- 
ulating commercial road transport have been 
more intent upon conserving traffic to the 
railway carrier, or, as it is frequently put, 


protecting railway revenue. To attribute 
this solely to the fact that railways are 
publicly owned is, it is thought, erroneous. 
In the Australian States railway facilities 
have been developed beyond the immediate 
needs of the communities concerned; or, it 
might be put, beyond the point of economic 
justification.” 

The report continued that “with the lim- 
ited population and the resultant paucity 
of traffic in the Australian States, for in- 
stance, even on main traffic routes, to di- 
vide between two alternative duplicating 
transport systems the comparatively light 
traffic available has greatly different eco- 
nomic incidence from that which would re- 
sult from dividing the traffic available in 
older, more densely settled, and more highly 
industrialized countries. It is not then solely 
a question of protecting the railways be- 
cause they are publicly owned and operated 
and their consequent importance in relation 
to the State budgetary position. The basic 
factor is the lack of traffic to sustain two 
duplicating and competing transport media.” 

Road-transport interests state that the 
capacity of railways and ships is inadequate 
to cope with the volume of freight to be 
carried and that road taxes unjustly penal- 
ize a vital means of transportation. Motor 
carriers’ associations maintain that road 
taxes and permit controls, allegedly intro- 
duced by the respective State government 
to protect the railways from undue compe- 
tition, in reality serve to offset the operat- 
ing losses of the railways. This belief is 
borne out in New South Wales at least, 
where the Transport Board stated in a com- 
munication relative to transport that “‘under 
present conditions, rail services are losing 
a substantial amount of traffic to both air 
services (passengers) and road motor serv- 
ices (freight). So far as the loss of fares 
and freight to road services is concerned, 
the railways are compensated to a large ex- 
tent by the charges imposed under the State 
Transport (Coordination) Act, 1931-50, on 
the operation of road motor vehicles.” 


Italy’s Installed Power 
Capacity Increased in 1950 


Nineteen new power plants were put into 
operation in Italy during 1950, according to 
information supplied by ANIDEL (Associa- 
zione Nazionale Imprese Distributriei de 
Energia Elettrica) of Milan, thereby adding 
311,670 kilowatts to the country’s installed 
capacity. Of this total, 233,670 kilowatts 
was in hydroelectric plants and 178,000 in 
thermal plants. 

Italy’s installed capacity at the end of 
1949 totaled 7,020,700 kilowatts, of which 
5,957,700 was hydroelectric and _ 1,063,000 
thermal. The additional capacities installed 
in 1950 brought the total at the end of that 
year to 7,332,370 kilowatts, 6,191,370 hydro- 
electric and 1,141,000 thermal. 










The over-all modernization and expansion 
program of the electric-power industry, 
which is receiving considerable financial as- 
sistance from ECA, calls for an installed ca- 
pacity by June 1953 of approximately 10,500,- 
000 kilowatts, of which 8,452,000 kilowatts is 
to be in hydroelectric installations and 2,027,- 
000 in thermal. 


New Road Construction 
In Tanganyika 


Preparations are nearly completed for the 
construction of a new and badly needed road 
from Dar es Salaam to Morogoro, Tanganyika. 
The contract work has been awarded to 
Stirling and Astaldi (East Africa), Ltd., and 
under its terms work on this 132-mile stretch 
of road is to be completed in 30 months. 

There are to be at least two separate units 
in the road; one is to be in the Observation 
Hill area and another in the Ruyu area, 
where the river will be spanned by a bridge 
134-140 feet long. The foundations of the 
bridge will probably be similar to those of 
the railway bridge spanning the river, which 
was constructed by German engineers in 
1896 and is still in reasonably good condi- 
tion. At present there is no highway bridge 
across the Ruyu River, and cars and trucks 
must cross on a small wooden ferry, propelled 
by pulleys, which is frequently out of order. 

No figures as to the approximate cost are 
yet obtainable for the Morogoro Road and 
the new bridge. The entire length of the 
132-mile stretch of road from Dar es Salaam 
to Morogoro is to be constructed of tarmac- 
adam, which should be not only passable but 
reasonably comfortable in ali weather. It 
is anticipated that the builders of the road 
will have to clear bush country most of the 
way. 

Surveys have also been started on the 
Chalinze-Korogwe road; however, no date has 
been mentioned for starting construction. 
Work is reported to be progressing favorably 
on road construction in the Northern Prov- 
ince-Kenya border area, and it is hoped that 
additional survey and construction work may 
be undertaken in the near future. 


Ivory Coast Ports of Bouet and 
Grand Bassam Abolished 


The two surf ports, Port Bouet and Grand 
Bassam, each comprising a wharf or pier 
extending into the open sea, have been 
abolished as ports for the Ivory Coast. The 
effective date was January 1, 1951, although 
some activity, largely of a liquidating nature, 
continued after that date. Inasmuch as the 
towns, particularly Port Bouet, existed pri- 
marily because of their functions as ports, 
it is quite likely that they will tend to 
disappear as towns. 

Because of the improved and less costly 
facilities for handling oceangoing ships in 
the sheltered waters of the lagoon at 
Abidjan—made possible by the opening of 
the Vridi Canal on August 1, 1950, and sub- 
sequent completion of dredging—the last 
ship to request such facilities made use of 
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the ocean wharf and lighterage 
Bouet in December 1950. 

According to the Abidjan press on January 
25, the Commission Consultative des Wharfs, 
held its last meeting recently and dissolved. 
This commission was the directing and re- 
sponsible body for the wharves at Port Bouet 
and Grand Bassam. During the meeting the 
history of the wharves and their benefit to 
the territory was reviewed. 

The Director General of Economic Affairs 
asked the various business houses and ship- 
ping firms whether they considered it neces- 
sary to maintain provisionally the wharf at 
Grand Bassam. All are reported to have 
replied in the negative. The president of 
the Commission stated that all users had 
already agreed to closing the wharf as of 
January 1, 1951. 

The Director General of Economic Affairs, 
confirming the press notice that both Port 
Bouet and Grand Bassam have been aban- 
doned as ports, stated that the general port 
functions of the Commission Consultative 
des Wharfs have been assumed by the Conseil 
des Ports d’Abidjan. 

The closing of Port Bouet and Grand 
Bassam serves to emphasize, even at this 
early date, the importance of the opening of 
the Vridi Canal, which makes of Abidjan a 
deep-water port for the wealthy Ivory Coast 
territory and constitutes a major step in its 
economic development. 


at Port 


Telecommunications 


In Lebanon, 1950 


The year 1950 marked the first effective 
efforts of the new Republic of Lebanon to 
obtain for itself the necessary telecommuni- 
cation facilities to improve on the facilities 
provided by the French during the period of 
the mandate. The enormous postwar volume 
of telephone traffic and the inadequacy of 
the old telephone equipment in Beirut made 
imperative the installation of an automatic- 
telephone system. 

The highlight in the telecommunications 
picture for Lebanon in 1950 was the installa- 
tion of aeronautical communications equip- 
ment at the new Beirut International 
Airport. As the Government is desirous of 
having an airport completely in conformity 
with ICAO standards, it has purchased equip- 
ment for VHP, air-to-ground, point-to-point, 
ILS, and radio beacon. When the airport 
was opened to traffic in July, a temporary 
control station was equipped with A3 trans- 
mitter and receiver equipment and a radio- 
telephone. Six radiotelegraph circuits were 
in operation at the airport at the end of the 
year on frequencies assigned at the Istanbul 
ICAO conference in October. The new air- 
port control station is not expected to be 
entirely completed and in full operation 
before April 1951. 

The Trans-Arabian Pipeline Co. at the end 
of the year was completing the radio-com- 
munication system which it uses in the op- 
eration of its pipeline. It is a short-wave 
network, which the company operates as a 
point-to-point communication system con- 
necting Beirut, Sidon, and the pumping sta- 
tions at Turaif, Badanah, Rafha, and Qai- 
sumah in Saudi Arabia. 


Portugal’s New Hydro Plant 
Inaugurated; Others Planned 


At the inauguration on January 21 of 
Portugal's hydroelectric project on the Zezere 
River at Castelo do Bode, the Minister of 
Public Works stated that the electric power 
produced in Portugal in 1950 totaled 
930,000,000 kilowatt-hours. Of this amount, 
54 percent was produced by thermal plants 
and 46 percent by hydroelectric plants. On 
the basis of a population of 8,000,000 and 
with allowances for transmission losses, the 
per capita production in 1950 was 116 kilo- 
watt-hours. The 300,000,000 kilowatt-hours 
which are estimated to be produced annually 
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from the new Castelo do Bode plant will in- 
crease the per capita supply, on the same 
basis, to 153 kilowatt-hours. It will also 
increase production by 32 percent, with 59 
percent of the total output in hydroelectric 
stations. 

The Minister of Public Works also stated 
that plans have been made for further de- 
velopments at an_ estimated cost of 
1,600,000,000 escudos, which will increase 
electric-power production in an average year 
to 2,600,000,000 kilowatt-hours, of which 81 
percent would be hydroelectric. Among the 
projects included in this program are the 
Cavado River project at Venda Nova in north- 
ern Portugal (which is nearly completed and 
which will be inaugurated in the near fu- 
ture), with an estimated annual production 
of 150,000,000 kilowatt-hours; the project 
at Cabril on the Zezere River just above 
Castelo do Bode and one at Salamonde on the 
Cavado River just above Venda Nova, on both 
of which work is expected to start in the 
near future; the Tavora project on the Tagus 
River, with an estimated annual prdouction 
of 120,000,000 kilowatt-hours, for which a 
concession was granted in August 1950; and 
the proposed development of the Douro River, 
which will not only supply hydroelectric 
power but improve navigation. 

A program has been formulated, stated the 
Minister of Economy, which involves a total 
investment of 6,000,000,000 escudos, to in- 
crease Portugal's electric power production to 
5,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours annually. 


Power Rationing Affects 
Industries in Hamburg 


Various industries in Hamburg, Germany, 
are already feeling the effects of the ration- 
ing of electricity, which the Federal Econom- 
ics Minister ordered applied to all large con- 
sumers in all Laender effective January 15. 
Inasmuch as all users of more than 2,000 
kilowatt-hours are affected, roughly 300 in- 
dustrial firms in the Hamburg area are being 
ordered to cut back the use of electricity by 
25 percent of the power used during the 
previous billing period. Among the firms 
affected are some of considerable importance 
to Hamburg’s economy, such as shipbuilding 
companies, petroleum industries and refin- 
eries, and electrical- and chemical-products 
industries. Exactly what percentage of pro- 
duction will be affected cannot as yet be 
determined. 


Colombian Highway 
Program 1951-54 


The Colombian Government has approved 
a new highway plan for the years 1951-54. 
The plan calls for 50 to 70 percent more con- 
struction, improvement, maintenance, and 
expense than the plan recommended by the 
Economic Development Committee. The 
cost of the new project is estimated at 
165,000,000 pesos (Colombian peso at the 
official rate of exchange is equal to approxi- 
mately US$0.5102), of which approximately 
113,000,000 pesos would be spent in Colombia 
and 52,000,000 pesos in the United States. 

The work is to be concentrated in a west- 
ern trunk line from Barranquilla to Tumaco; 
and eastern trunk line from Barranquilla 
to Guadalupe; east-west transversals from 
Bogota to Buenaventura and Bogota to Me- 
dellin; and various branches of the north- 
south trunk highways. The construction of 
736 kilometers of new highway is provided 
for, as well as the reconstruction (repair, 
paving, and maintenance) of 4,110 kilometers. 


Calcutta Inaugurates High- 
Power Radio Transmitter 


On January 8 a special high-power (50 
kilowatts) medium-wave transmitter (oper- 
ating 1,000 kilocycles, equivalent to a wave 
length of 300 meters) installed by the All 





India Radio in Calcutta went on the air. 
This is the highest-powered medium-wave 
transmitter in India, the first of five planned 
for installation in Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, 
Delhi, and Allahabad under the 8-year plan 
for the development of broadcasting, and is 
said to be the only one of its kind in the 
whole of Southeast Asia. 

Programs broadcast from this apparatus 
will have a range of 120 miles during daytime 
and will carry as far as Burma at night. 
Apart from relays of regular programs se- 
lected from those transmitted by Calcutta, 
Patna, Cuttack, and Shillong-Gauhati, the 
transmitter will also broadcast items of cul- 
tural significance from the Tagore University 
at Shantiniketan and sp2cial adult-educa- 
tion programs under the Government rural- 
uplift schemes. Thus the transmitter will 
prove a considerable boon to people of mod- 
erate means in eastern India owning inex- 
pensive medium-wave receiving sets, and to 
villages with community battery receivers 
distributed by the Government. In addi- 
tion, displaced persons (Bengalis who have 
migrated to other Provinces from East Bengal 
after the postpartition disturbances) will 
also be able to keep in touch with the latest 
developments in their native Province. 


Railroad Construction 
Progress in Yugoslavia 


Toward the end of January the 53-kilom- 
eter Lupoglav-Stalije railroad was expected 
to be put into operation, the Yugoslav press 
has announced. Meanwhile, preparations 
were under way for construction of the 22- 
kilometer Vranje-Matulje line which would 
shorten the rail distance from Pula to Rijeka 
by 120 kilometers. Construction of the line 
will involve building a 7-kilometer tunnel 
through the Ucka mountain at a cost of 
1,000,000,000 dinars (50 dinars=US$1). 

During 1951 construction will begin on 
the 45-kilometer Resnik-Stepojevac railroad, 
which will cost 95,000,000 dinars and which 
is the first section of a projected railroad 
linking Belgrade with the Adriatic coast. The 
immediate economic importance of the first 
section of the new road will be the linking 
of the Belgrade industrial area with the 
Kolubara coal basin. 


Recent Telecommunication 
Developments in Britain 


The London Times and the Daily Telegraph 
of February 6 told of five Scotland Yard 
motorcycle patrols equipped with two-way 
radiotelephones, believed to be the first in 
Europe. Each motorcycle has a 5-foot aerial 
attached to the rear. When a call is put out 
from Scotland Yard, an orange light flickers 
on a dial attached to the handlebars and a 
buzzer sounds. The officer then speaks di- 
rectly to the Yard through the telephone 
fitted to his motorcycle. 

The two-way communication system was 
perfected after 3 years of experiment, ac- 
cording to the press. It is hoped to have a 
fleet of 35 wireless-equipped motorcycles op- 
erating by the end of the year, and eventually 
the whole motorcycle squad of 200 will be 
similarly fitted. 

The British Broadcasting Corporation ex- 
perimental station at Wrotham, Kent, was 
opened to inspection February 6. The fol- 
lowing information on the station has been 
extracted from the various press reports. 

The £200,000 station, the most powerful in 
the world, has been transmitting experi- 
mentally for 7 months with both methods of 
transmission, frequency and amplitude mod- 
ulation. Each system has shown itself to 
have certain advantages over the other; but 
from the purely technical point of view, 
there is probably more to recommend FM. 
Experiments are nearing completion, and the 
BBC engineering department will soon be 
making a technical report on the tests. 
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France to Hold Its 
Nineteenth Aviation Show 


France’s 19th International Aviation Salon 
is scheduled to be held in the Grand Palais, 
Champs-Elysees, Paris, June 15 to July 1, 
1951. This exhibition is being organized by 
the Union Syndicale des Industries Aeronau- 
tiques under the patronage of the Govern- 
ment. Small aircraft engines and acces- 
sories are to be exhibited in the Grand Palais 
and larger aircraft at a Paris airport, where 
flying demonstrations will also be held. 

The President of France, Vincent Auriol, 
presided over the last event held in 
May 1949. More than 200 exhibitors from 
the aircraft industry participated. Over a 
million persons viewed the exhibits, which 
occupied a total of 18,400 square meters (1 
square meter equals 10.7639 square feet) of 
space at both sites. Seven United States 
exhibitors were among the 32 foreign firms 
from nations which participated. Rep- 
resented besides France and the United 
States were the United Kingdom, the Nether- 
lands, Turkey, Italy, Switzerland, and 
Czechoslovakia. Featured at the 1949 show 
were the newest developments in jet planes, 
luxury liners, helicopters, and air-safety 
devices. 

Firms interested in the 1951 exhibition, 
may wish to communicate either direct with 
the Union Syndicale des Industries Aeronau- 
tiques, 6 rue Galilee, Paris 16eme, France, or 
the office of the French Commercial Coun- 
selor, French Embassy, 610 5th Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 


Foreign Firms Welcome in 
Instruments Show at Houston 


The 6th National Instrument Conference 
and Exhibition, sponsored by the Instrument 
Society of America, will be held September 
10-14, 1951, at the Sam Houston Coliseum 
in Houston, Tex. On a national scale, the 
societies cooperating in this event are the 
Industrial Instruments and Regulators Di- 
vision of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, The American Institute of Phys- 
ics, the Instruments and Measurements 
Committee of the American Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers, The Institute of Radio En- 
gineers, The National Telemetering Forum, 
and the Scientific Apparatus Makers Associa- 
tion. 

Of the more than 200 booths available for 
exhibits, only about 35 booths remain to be 
rented, according to a recent communication 
from the management. It is reported that 
firms from a number of foreign countries, 
including England, France, Germany, Israel, 
and Italy, indicated an interest in this ex- 
hibition after it had been announced that 
foreign exhibitors and visitors are welcome 
to take part. The type of goods to be on 
display will cover instruments and devices 
for measurement, inspection, testing, and 
control. 

An Instrument Mechanics Maintenance 
Clinic will be held in conjunction with the 
exhibition and conference. 
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Persons desiring to take part in this ex- 
hibition may wish to contact the exhibit 
manager, Richard Rimbach, Executive Secre- 
tary, Instrument Society of America, 921 
Ridge Avenue, Pittsburgh 12, Pa. 


Foreign Firms Invited to Take 
Greater Part in Italian Fair 


Firms in the United States and other 
countries are cordially invited to take part 
in the International Trade Fair of Padua, 
Italy, scheduled this year from June 9 to 24, 
according to Secretary General Dr. G. Callo. 

This is one of Italy’s oldest fairs, having 
first been held in 1919. The management 
advises that United States firms have in the 
past been well represented at this fair, as 
it provides an excellent market for the sale of 
all types of industrial goods in Italy. It also 
is a well-known center for the purchase of 
processed agricultural products. 

The value of goods imported from the 
United States for exhibition at Padua in 
1950 amounted to 264,200,000 lires (625 lires 
equal $1), of which 133,100,000 lires worth 
were sold to importers in Italy. Among the 
U. S. products purchased were machines in 
general and parts, valued at 38,450,000 lires; 
tractors, 22,825,000 lires; refrigerators, 11,- 
150,000; machine tools and tools, 11,000,000; 
office machines, 8,300,000; spark plugs for 
motors, 7,800,000; inboard and outboard 
motors, 3,500,000; agricultural machinery, 
3,175,000; acoustic apparatus for the deaf, 
2,950,000; accessories for motorcars, 2,800,- 
000; radios, television sets, voice-recording 
apparatus, valves, 2,450,000; photo appa- 
ratus, cinematographic projectors, screens, 
1,775,000; textiles, 1,550,000; perfumery, 
1,350,000; plastics, celluloid, 1,325,000; 
canned food, 1,325,000; gas ovens and other 
domestic appliances, 1,325,000; safety razors 
and blades, 1,325,000; and many other items 
in lesser amounts. 

Other countries that took part in the 1950 
event were Germany, England, Austria, Bel- 
gium, Canada, Denmark, Spain, France, 
Sweden, Switzerland, and Czechoslovakia. 

Interested firms may wish to apply for 
space either directly to Dr. G. Callo, Secre- 
tary General, Fiera di Padua Inernazionale, 
via N. Tommaseo 59, Padua, Italy, or to the 
fair’s U. S. representative, The United Na- 
tions Shipping Corporation, 303—4th Avenue, 
New York 10, N. Y. 


Netherlands to Hold First 
Packaging Industry Show 


An International Packaging Industry Ex- 
position will be held in Amsterdam, the 
Netherlands, from May 24 to June 1, 1951. 
The principal objectives of this event are 
to show European packaging techniques, 
to prove that packaging problems can 
easily be solved and result in sales stimu- 
lation, and to exhibit various types of ma- 
chines and materials used in the packaging 
industries. 

Products to be on display include all kinds 
of paver; cardboard, boxboard and boxes; 















transparent packaging material; wooden 
boxes; metal containers; bags of jute, cotton; 
packaging glass; baskets and hampers; cap- 
sules, cork closures, labels, closures, and 
other packaging commodities such as gum- 
med tape, cellulose tape, and steel strapping; 
adhesives; printings and printing machines; 
inks and varnishes; packaging machinery; 
and trucks and lift trucks. A majority of the 
100 firms expected to participate will be 
from the Netherlands. Also, several Belgian 
and French firms will display their goods. 
Swiss, Swedish, American, English, French, 
Belgian, German, and Italian products will 
be exhibited through local representatives. 

Additional information may be obtained 
either direct from the sponsoring organiza- 
tion, N. V. T. Raedthus, Tesselochadestratt 
5, Amsterdam, The Netherlands, or from 
M. L. Smilde, Netherlands Trade Commis- 
sioner, 41 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Bergen North Sea Fair 
Postponed Indefinitely 


The North Sea Fair scheduled for Bergen, 
Norway, May 15-31, 1951, has been postponed 
indefinitely on account of the present dis- 
turbed international situation, according to 
an announcement by the project’s directors. 

An item on this proposed event was pub- 
lished in the October 30, 1950, issue of 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. 


1951 Casablanea Fair 
Postponed Until 1952 


The International Trade Fair of Casa- 
blanca, French Morocco, scheduled for June 
1951, has been postponed until 1952, with 
definite dates not yet determined, according 
to an announcement by the Societe de la 
Foire Internationale de Casablanca. The fair 
Secretary advised the American Consulate 
General in Casablanca that work on the new 
buildings for the fair would not be completed 
in time for a June opening. 

Interested persons may obtain further par- 
ticulars by writing to the Foire Interna- 
tionale de Casablanca, Rue George Mercie, 
Casablanca, French Morocco, or to the 
French Commercial Counselor, French Em- 
bassy, 2129 Wyoming Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

An announcement on this event was pub- 
lished in the January 15 issue of FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY. 


““Leather-Week”’’: Show 


To Be Held in Paris 


“Leather Week” Exposition will be held in 
Paris, France, from September 14 to 23, 1951. 

The first postwar “leather week,” held in 
September 1950, was limited to French par- 
ticipation. This year’s event has been en- 
larged to include international participation. 
The results of the 1950 show, in terms of 
participation and orders obtained, are re- 
ported to have been very satisfactory. 


(Continued on p. 32) 
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Country Unit quoted Type of exchange 
1948 
annual 
Argentina Peso Basic 
Preferential 
Free market 
Bolivia Boliviano Official 42. 42 
Legal free 
Curb 78.12 
Brazil Cruzeiro Official 18. 72 
Chile Peso do 1.10 
Banking market 43.10 
Provisional com 
mercial.‘ 
Special commercial 
Free market 50. 64 
Colombia Peso Bank of Republi 77 
Exchange certificat« 2 68 
Free market 
Costa Rica Colon Controlled 67 
Uncontrolled 6. 60 
Ecuador Sucre Central Bank (of- 13. 50 
ficial 
Free 18. 05 
Honduras Lempira Official 2.04 
Mexico Peso Free 1. SH 
Nicaragua Cordoba Official 5. 00 
Basic 
Curb 6.32 
Paraguay Guarani Official preferential 3.12 
Basic 
Preferential A 
Preferential B 
Peru Sol Official 6. 50 
Exchange certifi 
cate 
Free 13. GS 
Salvador Colon Free 2.50 
Uruguay Peso Controlled 1. 90 
Commercial fre¢ 
Unecontrolled-not 2 
trad 
Venezuela Bolivar Controlled 
Free 


See explanatory notes for rate structure 
New rate established Apr. 8, 1950 
Average consists of October through December quo- 
tations; rate was established Oct. 24, 1949 
‘ Established Jan. 10, 1950. 
' Established July 25, 1950 
* January through June; September; November and 
December monthly averages included in this annual 
average. 
’ New rate established Dec. 1, 1950 
‘-Average consists of quotations from June 17, 
through Dee. 31, 1949. 
’ New rate established Nov. 9, 1950. 
Consists of November and December quotations; 
rate was established Nov. 7, 1949. 
Average consists of quotations from Jan. 1, through 
Nov. 15, 1949, when this rate was suspended. 
2 Established Oct. 5, 1949. The annual average for 1949 
includes October, November, and December quotations. 


1949, 


EXPLANATION OF RATES 


All of the rates quoted above prevail in markets which 
are either legal or tolerated. In addition there are in 
several countries illegal or black markets in which rates 
fluctuate widely and vary substantially from those 
above. Several countries also allow special rates to be 
applied to some transactions either directly or through 
barter or private compensation operations. 

Argentina.—Imports into Argentina are paid for at 
preferential, basic, or free-market rates, depending upon 
their importance tothe Argentine economy. Authorized 
nontrade remittances from Argentina are effected at the 
free-market rate. During 1948, and until Oct. 3, 1949, 
there were four rates in effect, ordinary (4.23), preferential 
(3.73), auction (4.94), and free (increased from approxi- 
mately 4.02 at the beginning of 1948, to 4.80 in June 1948) 
On Oct. 3, 1949, the rate structure was modified to pro- 
vide for 6 rates; viz, preferential] A (3.73), preferential B 
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Average rate 


LATIN AMERICAN 
EXCHANGE RATES 


Note.—Averages are based on selling rates, in 
units of foreign currency per dollar, with the 


The peso of the Do- 


minican Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, 


following exceptions: 


the Panamanian balboa, and the Cuban peso 
the dollar at 1 to 1; the 
Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes to a 
dollar. 


are linked to 


Latest available quotation 


Approxi- 
mate equly 


1949 Decem ber 


wnnual 19050) Rate alent in Date 
currency 
( 0 7. W® ). 1333 Feb. 22,1951 
5.00 5. 00 2000 Do. 
14.44 14.0 0712 Do 
$2. 42 60. 60 60. 60 O165 Jan. 30.1951 
111. 50 101. 00 101.00 0099 Dw, 
101. 66 180. 09 147.00 o0r0 Do. 
18, 72 18. 72 18. 72 0534 Do 
1. 10 31.10 31.10 0322 Do 
13.10 3.10 13.10 232 Do 
60.10 60.10 O166 Do 
50. 00 50. 00 Q200 Do 
79. 00 76. 16 70. 50 oOl4l Do 
1. OF 1. 96 1. 06 5102 Do 
3. 00 5 16 2.78 S507 Do 
3. 25 2. 90 S448 Do 
5. 67 5. 67 5. 67 1764 Feb. 20,1951 
7.91 & AS &, 25 1212 Do 
13.50 15.15 15.15 0660 Jan. 20,1951 
17. 63 18. 60 18. 06 0553 Do. 
2.04 2.02 2.02 1050) Jan. 30,1951 
8.65 8. 4 §. (4 1157 Feb. 22,1951 
5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 2000 Dec. 30,1950 
7.00 1429 Do 
7.14 7. 52 7. 52 1330 Do 
3.12 12 3.12 $3205 Jan. 30,1951 
1 ON + ON 1 ON 2008 Do 
6.08 6. O08 6. OS 1644 Do 
&. 05 &. O05 &. 05 1242 Do 
6, 50 
17.78 14. § 14.§ O69 Dec. 29, 1950 
18. 46 15.10 15.00 0667 Do 
> 50) > 50 2 50 1000 =Jan 10. 1951 
1. 90 1 ©0 1. 90 5263 Feb 9, 1951 
2. 45 2. 45 2. 45 4082 Do 
2.77 2. 35 1.89 5200 Do 
; 55 3 2085 Jan 0, 1451 
5 3. 35 3. 3. 2085 Do 


7), basie (6), Auction 


(5.37 A and B (established initially 
in November 


1949 at 9.32 and 11, respectively, and 
consolidated into a single rate of 12.53 in July 1950), and 
free (9.02). 

Bolivia.—Imports into Bolivia since April 1950, are 


paid for either at the official rate or the legal free rate. 
Nontrade remittances from Bolivia are effected at the 
legal free rate. The former differential rate (56.05) was 
abolished on Apr. 8, 1950 

Brazil.—All authorized remittances from Brazil are 
now made at the official rate. Law No. 156 of Nov. 27, 
1947, established a tax of 5 percent, effective Jan. 1, 1948, 
on most exchange sales making the effective rate for such 
transactions 19.656 cruzeiros per dollar 

Chile.—Imports into Chile are paid for at the official 
rate, the banking market rate, the provisional com- 
mercial rate, the special commercial rate, or the free 
market rate. Nontrade transactions are effected at the 
free market rate 

Colombia.—T he Bank of the Republic rate is the official 
rate maintained by that institution. Most imports are 
paid for at this rate. Other imports are paid for at the 
exchange-certificate rate. Authorized remittances on 
account of registered capital may be made at the official 
rate. 

Costa Rica.—The controlled rate applies to certain 
essential imports and to some nontrade transactions. 
A surcharge of 10 percent is applied to exchange for these 
purposes. The uncontrolled rate applies to other imports 
and surcharges ranging from 10 to 75,percent, are applied 
to such transactions. Nontrade transactions not eligible 
for the controlled rate are effected at the uncontrolled 
rate plus 10 percent surcharge. 

Ecuador.—*‘Essential’’ imports are paid for at the 
official rate. ‘“‘Semiessential’’ imports are paid for at the 
official rate plus 33 percent, ad valorem. ‘‘Luxury”’ im- 
ports are paid for at the free rate plus 44 percent ad 
valorem, calculated on the official rate. Certain imports 
are effected on a compensation basis 





Mexico Makes Favorable 
Progress In 1950 


(Continued from p. 5) 


In 1949 the value of petroleum imports 
was $28,000,000, or $1,300,000 in excess of 
export values. In 1950 exports were esti- 
mated at 24,000,000 barrels and repre- 
sented net earnings in the international 
petroleum trade of more than $10,000.- 
000. Exports were preponderantly of 
crude oil. 

A new refinery at Salamanca, Guana- 
juato, was completed and at the end of 
the year was running near its capacity 
of 30,000 barrels a day. This refinery, 
which receives crude oil piped from Poza 
Rica, is expected to improve distribution 
and supply in central and northern 
Mexico. A small refinery was also com- 
pleted in Reynosa, Tamaulipas, which 
receives crude oil from the nearby Rey- 
nosa field. Although the _ refinery’s 
capacity is only 4,000 barrels a day, it 
will help reduce imports of petroleum 
fuels from the United States into that 
area. 

In addition to the completion of the 
Poza Rica-Salamanca crude oil line, a 
gas line was completed between the 
Brasil field and Matamoros. Work was 
also under way on the clean-products 
line across the Isthmus of Tehuantepec 
from the Minatitlan refinery ‘on the 
Gulf of Mexico) to the port of Salina 
Cruz, on the Pacific Coast. This line is 
expected to facilitate distribution of 


petroleum products on Mexico's west 
coast without recourse to additional 
transshipment by rail or by water 


through the Panama Canal. Work was 
also begun on a gas line from Monterrey 
to Torreon, with branch lines to Saltillo 
and possibly to other points. The gas 
line from Poza Rica to Mexico City, com- 
pleted in 1949, was in only limited use, 
but movement up to 35,000,000 cubic feet 
per day was anticipated shortly upon the 
completion of installations for using this 
gas by consuming plants. 





Nicaragua.—Between Dec. 16, 1949, and Nov. 9, 1950, 
essential imports and authorized nontrade transactions 
were paid for at the official rate plus charges and a 5 per- 
cent exchange tax. Authorized nonessential imports 
were paid for through the use of exchange certificates, 
purchased at rates which were usually higher than the 
official rate. Most nontrade remittances were made at 
the curb rate. Under a new foreign-exchange law, dated 
Nov. 9, 1950, the official rate is to be applied to payments 
of Government obligations and to purchases by Govern- 
ment-owned public services. Imports of essential goods 
and certain nontrade remittances are to be effected at 
the basic rate of 7 cordobas per dollar. Imports of semi- 
essential goods and some nontrade remittances are to be 
effected at the basic rate of 7 cordobas per dollar plus a 
surcharge of one cordoba per dollar (effective rate 8). 
Nonessential imports and other nontrade remittances 
are to be effected at the basic rate plus 3 cordobas per 
dollar (10). 

Paraquay.—Imports into Paraguay are paid for at one 
or another of the given rates, depending upon the essen- 
tiality of the article to the Paraguayan economy. Non- 
trade transactions are effected at the preferential B rate. 
Taxes of 2 percent, 5 percent, and 10 percent have been 
levied on the basic, preferential A, and preferential B 
rates, respectively, since Apr. 18, 1950 For a number of 
years prior to Nov. 7, 1949, imports were paid for at the 
official rate or at an auction rate ranging from 10-20 per- 
cent above the official, depending upon the essentiality 
of the merchandise 

Peru.—Payment for permitted imports and for certain 
authorized nontrade transactions is effected through the 
use of exchange certificates, at rates arrived at in the free 
market. Other nontrade transactions are effected at 
the legal] free-market rate. 

Uruquay.—The controlled rate of 1.90 pesos per dollar 
applies to a list of raw materials and primary necessities 
estimated to amount to about 80 percent of total imports. 
The rate of 2.45 pesos per dollar applies to nonlisted im- 
ports, deemed to be nonessentials or luxuries. The 
uncontrolled rate is applied to nontrade transactions. 
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It is estimated that 160 new wells were 
completed in 1950. A number of these 
were drilled by private contractors under 
contingent reimbursement agreements 
with Pemex. Indications are that 
Mexico’s petroleum industry will con- 
tinue increasing its crude-oil production 
and expanding its export markets in 
1951. Petroleos Mexicanos claims to 
have paid some 400,000,000 pesos in taxes 
and other fiscal remittances to the Fed- 
eral Government in 1950, and to have 
met all costs of development from its 
own resources. 


Agriculture 


There was no significant change in 
agrarian policy during 1950. Land dis- 
tribution under the “ejido”’ program con- 
tinued, but at a declining pace. The 
colonization program also continued. A 
feeling of greater security in land tenure 
prevailed generally throughout the coun- 
try during the year. 

Agricultural conditions in Mexico were 
more favorable in 1950 than in 1949. 
Notwithstanding the adverse effects of 
the drought in central and northern 
Mexico on corn, bean, orange, and other 
crops, total food production exceeded 
the 1949 output. 

The 1950 corn crop, estimated at 
2.700,000 metric tons, was second in 
recent years only to the 1948 production 
of 2,831,937 metric tons, and 17 percent 
higher than the 1949 crop. Wheat pro- 
duction in 1950 was estimated at 550,000 
metric tons, 9 percent more than out- 
put in the preceding year. As in past 
years, wheat imports were needed to sup- 
plement domestic production. The im- 
port requirement for 1951 is estimated 
at 325,000 metric tons. The record rice 
crop of 228,000 metric tons in 1950 com- 
pared favorably with the 1949 harvest 
of 185,000 tons, and should make avail- 
able for export about 55,000 metric tons. 

A sharp rise took place in cotton pro- 
duction during the year. The 1950-51 
crop reached 1,090,000 bales, which was 
18 percent above the previous record of 
920,000 bales in the crop year 1949-50. 
This production should allow about 
800,000. bales for export in 1950-51, as 
compared with an export of 571,000 bales 
in 1949-50. 

The 1950 bean crop was estimated at 
210,000 metric tons, approximately 10 
percent below 1949—sufficient for do- 
mestic consumption but not enough for 
any significant exports. A surplus of 
about 30,000 metric tons of chickpeas, 
principally from the 1947-48 and 1948- 
49 crops, was still available for export. 
The failure to market former crops dis- 
couraged plantings of food types of 
chickpeas in 1949-50, and production was 
accordingly very low. 

Total supplies of fats and oils in 1950 
were estimated at 236,000 metric tons, 
14 percent higher than in 1949. Ap- 
proximately 65 percent of the total rep- 
resented vegetable fats and oils. Im- 
ports accounted for only 6 percent of 
total supplies, the lowest proportion on 
record. The decline in the production of 
flaxseed in 1950 resulted in lower exports 
of both flaxseed and linseed oil. Ex- 
ports of peanuts, on the other hand, 
reached record levels. Arrivals of lard 
in 1950 took place at approximately the 
Same rate as in 1949, but tallow imports 
declined considerably. With a larger 
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Notes on Insurance in Finland 
(Prepared in Insurance Branch, Office of International Trade) 


Supervision of insurance activities is exercised by the Insurance Department of the 
Finnish Ministry of Social Affairs. At the end of 1948 there were 68 insurers in 
operation, including 45 mutuals and 23 stock companies. Some 37 of these companies 
write two or more branches of property insurance; none of them writes both life and 
property insurance. In addition, about 300 local fire-insurance associations and about 
100 livestock-insurance associations, which are run on cooperative principles, were 
reported to be operating in the rural districts. The larger Finnish insurance companies 
do a sizable reinsurance business in addition to their direct-writing business; 7 stock 
companies and ] mutual transact reinsurance only. 

Total direct premium income of the mutuals and stock companies in 1948 was reported 
to have amounted to about 8,150,000,000 Finnish marks. The largest premium volume 
was fire insurance, in which 33 companies had a premium income of 2,494,000,000 Finnish 
marks, followed by marine, in which 13 companies had a premium income of 1,822,000,000. 
Life-insurance premiums of 8 companies came to 1,752,000,000. Premiums in other 
branches in 1948 were: Workmen’s compensation (22 companies), 1,262,000,000; 
automobile third-party liability (15 companies), 227, 192,000; automobile collision (16 
companies), 184,711,000; transportation (7 companies), 121,376,000; personal accident 
(19 companies), 67,510,000; forest fire (16 companies), 53,438,000; animal (2 com- 
panies) , 52,875,000; business loss (6 companies), 43,748,000; burglary (15 companies), 
10,030,000; and other branches (glass, bicycle theft, rain, machinery, water pipe, credit, 
and fishing), 69,150,000. Life insurance in force was reported to have totaled about 
81,000,000,000 Finnish marks at the end of 1949, or an average of about 20,000 Finnish 
marks for each of Finland’s more than 4,000,000 inhabitants. 

Foreign insurers may be authorized to operate in Finland, upon approval by the State 
Council, provided the applicant has been for at least 5 years, and is at the time of 
application, authorized to transact similar branches of insurance for which permission is 
sought, in the country of origin. Law No. 175 of May 27, 1933, requires that a qualifying 
deposit be made with the Bank of Finland in an amount determined by the Ministry of 
Social Affairs. A general agent resident in Finland, who is authorized to represent 
the company in all its legal relations within the country, must be appointed. 

Automobile third-party liability insurance is compulsory in Finland under law No. 408 
and decree No. 449 enacted in 1937. Every owner of a motor vehicle is required to 
carry insurance against property damage of at least 300,000 Finnish marks; insurance 
against liability for personal injury must be in an amount equal to the capital value of a 
yearly pension of up to 108,000 Finnish marks. Foreign motorists entering Finland 
without an insurance policy issued by a Finnish, Danish, Norwegian, or Swedish company 
are required to take out liability insurance at the customs office of entry for the period 
of time the stay in Finland is to last. Insurers are not permitted to refuse applications 
for automobile liability coverage without notifying the Ministry of Social Affairs. 
Policies covering a vehicle which is sold remain in force and the new owner becomes the 
insured thereunder. 

Workmen’s compensation insurance is compulsory under Act No. 608 of August 20, 
1948, and must be carried with an authorized insurance company. Practically all wage 
earners are covered, except nonresidents and noncitizens. Premiums are paid wholly 
by employers except that the Government pays the premiums for employers whose annual 
taxable income is less than 60,000 Finnish marks. In general, benefits take the form of 
daily payments in case of temporary disability and annual pensions in case of permanent 
disability or death. The amout of benefits payable depends on the wage earned by 
the insured worker. In addition, injured workmen are entitled to receive medical care. 
medicine, appliances, hospital care, and vocational retraining. 

Finnish social-security legislation provides old-age, disability, and survivor's insurance 
for all citizens; pensions are financed by a payroll deduction (2 percent at present) 
shared equally by employers and workers. Retirement age is 65. The size of the pension 
depends on the length of time the insured has been covered and the amount of wages 
earned annually. Where the normal pension is shown to be insufficient, the Government 
pays a supplementary pension. This program is administered by the People’s Pension 
Institute. 

Finland has had since 1934 an unemployment-insurance system operated by approved 
unemployment benefit funds under Government supervision. Benefits are financed by 
premiums paid by employees augmented by Government subsidy. No contribution is 
made by employers. 

Health insurance and funeral benefits are provided by about 500 voluntary sickness 
and burial funds and mutual benefit associations, with about 250,000 members. The funds 
also grant old-age and disability pensions and family allowances. The degree of social 
security afforded by these funds is said to be modest, their value having been lessened 
by inflation. No Government support is given to these funds, although employers 
contribute substantially to them. 





‘ 





domestic production of fats and oils an- 
ticipated in 1950-51, imports in 1951 are 
expected to decline. The country’s re- 
quirements are estimated at 10,500 
metric tons, consisting of 8,000 tons of 
hog lard, 2,000 tons of other animal fats, 
and the remainder of olive and other 
vegetable oils. 

Coffee made a valuable contribution 
to Mexican economy in 1950. Produc- 


tion was high, prices were favorable, and 
exports were heavy. The 1949-50 yield 
was estimated at 950,000 bags of 60 kilo- 
grams each. Record exports of 770,000 
bags were effected, representing a dol- 
lar income to the nation between $35,- 
000,000 and $40,000,000 (United States 
currency). Approximately 95 percent of 
the shipments went to the United States. 
It is expected that the 1950-51 crop will 
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World-Trade Week 
May 20-26, 1951 


The week of May 20-26 will mark the seventeenth annual nation-wide observance 
of World Trade Week, which again is being sponsored by the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States. This year’s observance carries the slogan “Trade Abroad— 
Prosper at Home,” to call to mind the great benefits to our economy of two-way 
foreign trade. Local chambers of commerce, trade associations, foreign-trade groups, 
and other organizations are again being invited to take an active part in this event. 

The primary objective of this year’s observance is to call public attention to the 
fact that not only does expanded world trade contribute materially to a higher 
standard of living for the American people, but any substantial falling off in this 
commerce would weaken one of the psychological foundations of our security. 

As in prior years, the United States Department of Commerce is cooperating with 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States in publicizing this event. Staff 
members of the Department’s Field Offices will again work with committees organized 
in communities throughout the country to carry out the principles of World Trade 
Week. 

In observance of World Trade Week each year, local world-trade committees under- 
take numerous activities, including radio talks, film showings, educational and trade 
exhibits, to emphasize the importance of world trade. In addition, Government 
Officials whose activities are closely associated with international trade, as well as 
businessmen engaged in trading abroad, are called upon to present their views on 
current developments in foreign trade at functions in various localities. 

Significant trade exhibits held during last year’s event included the San Francisco 
World Trade Fair, the Washington, D. C., World Trade Week show, and displays 
emphasizing imports in New York City and St. Louis. Many communities also 
stressed foreign products in shop windows. 

Much of the planning for the 1951 observance of World Trade Week undoubtedly 
will follow similar lines with greater emphasis, however, on the defense aspects of 
our national economic activity. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United States offers complete cooperation in 
making the forthcoming observance of World Trade Week in local communities 


the most successful ever held. 











exceed last year’s and may total more 
than 1,000,000 bags, with possibly as 
much as 800,000 bags available for 
export. 

The 1950-51 production of sugar was 
forecast at 700,000 metric tons, the high- 
est on record and 18 percent higher than 
in 1949-50. The exportable surplus from 
this production is estimated at 50,000 
metric tons. The low proportion of ex- 
ports anticipated is due to the rise in 
domestic consumption and the necessity 
of increasing stocks. 

Production of winter vegetables for 
export during the 1950-51 season is es- 
timated at approximately 85,000 metric 
tons, compared with 103,000 tons ex- 
ported in 1949-50. The unfavorable 
market situation which prevailed during 
the past season discouraged plantings 
for the current season. A total of 75,000 
metric tons is expected to be moved in 
1950-51 from the west coast and 6,000 
tons from the east coast (Tamaulipas). 

Production of Roatan bananas in 1950 
is estimated at 395,000 metric tons, 28 
percent above the preceding year’s pro- 
duction. Pineapple production reached 
140,000 metric tons, 40 percent higher 
than in 1949 and the highest on record. 
Orange production in 1950 is estimated 
at 420,000 tons, slightly higher than in 
1949. Dry weather in the principal pro- 
ducing region of Montemorelos adversely 
affected orange yields. With the open- 
ing of the first vapor-heat treatment 
plant in Mexico in January 1950, ship- 
ments of Mexican oranges began to move 
to the United States market for the 
first time since the Mexican fruitfly 
quarantine was established in 1913. It 
is believed that a total of 36,500 metric 
tons will be exported in 1950-51, prin- 
cipally to the United States. 
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Livestock 


The vaccination phase of the cam- 
paign against foot-and-mouth disease 
ended on July 31, 1950, after a total of 
60,113,374 doses of vaccine had been 
administered. The campaign then en- 
tered a phase of close observation of all 
susceptible animals in order to detect 
any recurrence of the disease. A new 
outbreak was discovered on December 
29, 1950 (the first in a year’s time), in 
the State of Veracruz, at a point 160 
kilometers south of the northern quar- 
antine line and 560 kilometers south of 
the United States border. The entire 
herd was promptly slaughtered and the 
premises were disinfected. The program 
of inspection of all susceptible animals 
is being continued in 1951, together with 
the slaughter of affected animals in case 
of outbreaks of the disease. 

Meat production in 1950 was estimated 
at 452,000 metric tons, 8 percent lower 
than in 1949. The decline was attrib- 
uted largely to decreased slaughter in 
northern meat-canning plants. Virtu- 
ally no beef was canned in Mexico dur- 
ing 1950. Exports of frozen beef were 
estimated at 8,100 metric tons. Asa re- 
sult of the recognition of the Mexican 
meat-inspection service by the United 
States Department of Agriculture on De- 
cember 30, 1950, Mexican canned meat 
may now be imported into the United 
States. Frozen beef, however, is still 
prohibited importation into this country. 


Transportation 


Aviation.—The forecast of 1950 busi- 
ness which the Mexican air-transport 
industry made at the beginning of the 
year was generally confirmed by actual 
operations which showed increases in 
both domestic and international traffic. 





The aviation industry generally, assisted 
by an expanding tourist business, a stable 
peso, and no serious accidents, experi- 
enced a banner year. One of the largest 
domestic carriers, which had never been 
able to operate at a profit, indicated that 
its operations during the year ap- 
proached the “break-even” level, while 
one of the large international carriers, 
which likewise had never been able to 
report a profit on its Mexican operations, 
expected for the first time to end the 
year in the black. 

In August 1950, the Civil Aeronautics 
Board granted traffic rights at Miami to 
Mexico’s only transoceanic air carrier, 
on a route between Mexico City and Ma- 
drid. Mexico’s largest domestic operator 
acquired three new Super DC-—6’s, which 
were placed in operation early in De- 
cember on the route from Los Angeles 
to Habana, via Mexico City. 

Highways.—In May 1950 the new cen- 
tral highway was officially opened from 
Ciudad Juarez on the United States 
border, to Ciudad Cuauhtemoc, on the 
Guatemalan boundary. The event was 
marked by an international automobile 
race, with more than 100 cars competing. 
Construction work continued on the west 
coast highway from Guadalajara to 
Nogales. The road is scheduled for com- 
pletion in 1952. 

Construction on rural or feeder roads 
was carried on with work on the main 
national highways. These two road- 
building programs are of tremendous 
importance in the development of the 
country and the creation of a united and 
homogeneous people. Furthermore, they 
have contributed directly to making 
Mexico available to thousands of tour- 
ists, who in turn have supplied Mexico 
with a great volume of dollar exchange. 
Expenditures by United States tourists 
traveling to Mexico by highway in 1950 
were approximately double the amount 
spent by the Mexican Government on 
highway construction and maintenance, 
an item which in itself amounted to 
slightly more than 10 percent of the total 
Federal budget for that year. 

Ocean Shipping.—There was some in- 
crease and improvement in ocean trans- 
portation services during 1950, particu- 
larly in those offered to Gulf ports. At 
the end of the year the announcement 
was made that the German-Hapag Line 
expected to resume service early in 1951. 
There was, however, no resumption of 
first-class passenger service between 
Mexican and United States ports. 

Railroads.—No estimate of railroad 
performance during 1950 is as yet avail- 
able, although it was evident that serv- 
ices were improving in that year. Infor- 
mation for 1949 indicates that the Na- 
tional Railways were able to reduce their 
net loss from approximately 94,000,000 
pesos in 1948 to about 23,000,000 pesos in 

1949. Actually, so far as direct operat- 
ing results were concerned, the railways 
operated last year at a small profit. Re- 
habilitation work, which involved the re- 
laying of most of the system with heavier 
track steel, continued to go forward, and 
the present Administration plans that 
the whole network will be so improved 
during the next 2 years. A number of 
new Diesel locomotives were placed in 
operation during 1950, these having been 
purchased with the $12,900,000 loan 
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granted by the Export-Import Bank of 
Washington. 

Relations between the National Rail- 
ways of Mexico and the Association of 
American Railroads, with particular ref- 
erence to the rental of American freight 
cars, improved considerably toward the 
end of 1950, and the railways expect to 
be on a completely current basis as re- 
gards rental payments by the end of 
March 1951. However, there continued 
to be a great scarcity of freight cars in 
Mexico which, together with frequent ac- 
cidents due to poor tracks, resulted in 
the railway’s losing business to trucking 
firms. Although no exact statistics are 
available, it is estimated that trucks car- 
ried about half of all freight tonnage 
transported in 1950, or about 23,000,000 
metric tons. 

The Southern Pacific of Mexico Rail- 
road (Sud Pacifico) continued to oper- 
ate at a loss and its future status became 
increasingly uncertain toward the end 
of the year. Rumors are current that 
the Government intends to purchase the 
railroad and incorporate it in the Na- 
tional Railways System. 

The opening of the Southeastern Rail- 
road in mid-1950 established land trans- 
portation between the Yucatan Penin- 
sula and the remainder of the Republic 
for the first time in Mexico’s history. 

Work continued on the conversion of 
the last 1,000 miles of Mexico’s narrow- 
gage railroads to standard-gage. The 
principal project is the widening of the 
railroad from Mexico City to Oaxaca, 
which is scheduled for completion during 
1951. 


Telecommunications 


Although less spectacular than the ad- 
vances made in other lines of commu- 
nications, the year 1950 witnessed some 
important developments in Mexico’s 
telecommunications system. Direct ra- 
diotelegraph and radiotelephone com- 
munication with most of the world was 
established, and advances were made in 
improving and increasing the domestic 
network. Two notable events took place 
during 1950, namely, the inauguration 
of the powerful Radiomex station Esta- 
cidn Miguel Aleman, with 34 modern 
transmitters and 42 rhomboid directional 
antennae, and the establishment of tele- 
vision, the first in Latin America. 


Labor 


There were numerous labor strikes 
during 1950, the more important being 
the 72-day wage strike of workers against 
the Fresnillo Mining Co., and the coal- 
field walk-out which was 90 days old as 
the year closed. The latter strike was 
not a wage issue but a struggle between 
Communists and non-Communists for 
control of the union. 

Although the Mexican Government 
endeavored in various ways to retard the 
advance in prices, available price indexes 
recorded a fairly persistent upward 
trend, which was the chief factor in the 
advance of wages. An upward trend in 
wages was noted principally in the tele- 
phone, electricity, textile, and mining 
industries. Wage increases generally 
were from 10 to 18 percent. 

Employment levels were sustained by 
the extensive public-works programs 
carried forward by Federal, State, and 
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ORGANIC INTERMEDIATE PRODUCTS EXEMPT 
FROM IMPORT DUTY 


The British Treasury has issued an order, 
effective on January 29, 1951, which exempts 
from the general ad valorem import duty 
the following varieties of organic inter- 
mediate products or mixtures thereof used 
in the production of dyestuffs: Fenaphthol 
MX supra, fenaphthol PH supra, naph- 
thanilide M, naphthazol EL, naphthazol NEL, 
rapidazol black R, rapidogen black 3G, 
rapidogen blue IB, rapidogen dark brown R, 
rapidogen dark brown RN. 


PLATE-GLASsS DuTy EXEMPTION EXTENDED 


The British Government issued an order, 
effective on February 11, 1951, which con- 
tinues for a further period of 6 months, 
ending August 10, exemption from import 
duty of the following goods: Plate glass, 
polished but not further processed or worked, 
not exceeding 3.2 millimeters, in thickness. 


©U.8. 8. Ke. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PROTOCOL ON 1951 TRADE EXCHANGE WITH 
FINLAND SIGNED 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Finland.”’) 


Venezuela 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


FisH Procucts: IMPORT DUTIES INCREASED 


Venezuelan import duties on fish products 
are substantially increased, effective March 
1, 1951, according to a dispatch from the 
U. S. Embassy in Caracas. The action was 
taken in order to provide additional protec- 
tion to the national fish-canning industry. 
The former and new rates of duty in bolivares 
(1 bolivar=US$0.30) per gross kilogram are 
as follows: 


Tariff 
No. Description Former New 
2 Dried, salted, salt-preserved, or 
smoked fish products: 
(a) Herring 1. 20 2 
(b) Codfish 1. 20 2 
(c) Sardines . 28 2 
(d) Unspecified _- 1. 20 2 
3 Fish products, except dried, salted, 
salt-preserved, or smoked: 
(a) Herring 1. 20 2 
(b) Tuna 1. 20 2 
(ec) Codfish_. 1. 20 2 
(d) Salmon_- ee : 1. 20 2 
(e) Sardines, in unspecified form _- . 28 2 
. * * * . 
(h) Unspecified _ -.- ae 1. 20 2 
(i) Sardines in olive oil Sys —— 2 


Under the existing United States-Vene- 
zuelan trade agreement, canned salmon (item 
No. 3-D) produced in the United States is 
dutiable at the rate of 0.90 bolivar per gross 
kilogram; also the agreement rate on United 
States canned sardines packed in sauce, their 
own juice, or oil (but not olive oil) and 
included under item 3—E of the customs tariff 
is specified at 0.28 bolivar per gross kilogram. 
These trade-agreement rates continue in ef- 
fect for imports from the United States and 
from other countries with which Venezuela 
has commercial treaties or modus vivendi 
containing most-favored-nation clauses. 


Zanzibar 


Exchange and Finance 


1951 BupDGET APPROVED BY LEGISLATIVE 
COUNCIL 


The 1951 budget of the British Protectorate 
of Zanzibar was approved by the Protecto- 
rate’s Legislative Council and published in 
a supplement to the Government of Zanzibar 
Official Gazette on December 23, 1950. The 
approved budget for the new year calls for 
total expenditures of £1,103,676, compared 
with original budget appropriations of £963,- 
598 for 1950 and estimated expenditures at 
the close of that year of £1,011,285. These 
figures are exclusive of the Protectorate’s 
budget for the economic-development pro- 
gram, which amounts to £265,536 for 1951 
and £377,368 for 1950. Revenues from which 
the 1951 budget will be financed were esti- 
mated at £1,110,932, compared with original 
budget estimates of £965,849 for 1950 and 
actual collections of £1,222,228 at the close 
of that year. Income for the development 
budget is to be derived principally from 
grants from the United Kingdom Colonial 
Development and Welfare Fund and from 
allocations from the Protectorate’s current 
revenues. 

Larger appropriations were granted in 1951 
to most Government departments and serv- 
ices, especially education, health, and public 
works. Budget allocations in 1951 for princi- 
pal Gevernment departments and services 
are as follows, in pounds sterling (corres- 
ponding figures for 1950 in parentheses) : 
Agriculture, 59,764 (58,354) ; education, 90,823 
(83,825); health, 104,140 (93,018); pensions, 
92,853 (88,400); ports and marine, 80,807 
(73,542); police, 62,814 (58,395); public works 
of all types, 247,327 (196,983). 

Principal allocations in 1951 under the 
Protectorate’s development program were 
made for the following developmental 
schemes, in pounds sterling (corresponding 
figures for 1950 in parentheses): Education, 
73,956 (115,991); health, 39,316 (31,529); 
town improvement, 17,908 (14,562); agricul- 
ture, 43,441 (55,682); clove research, 17,900 
(22,500); miscellaneous, 21,000 (54,484). No 
allocation was made in 1951 for eradication 
of the “sudden death” disease of the clove 
orchards inasmuch as it was decided to sus- 
pend the cutting of diseased trees. Alloca- 


tion for such work in 1950 amounted to 
£54,484. 





local authorities. The emphasis of these 
programs upon low-cost housing, hos- 
pitals, clinics, and hygiene centers, 
schools, roads, and installations to in- 
crease the nation’s productivity appealed 
strongly to labor. Modernization of the 
textile industry, however, struck various 
snags, with management-labor discus- 
sions causing slow progress. 

The Communists continued to suffer 
defeat in the unions, but counteracted 
with vigorous exploitation of all griev- 
ances and “soft-spots’’ among both or- 
ganized and unorganized workers. The 
miners’ union elected non-Communist 


leaders and withdrew from the Federa- 
tion of Workers of Latin America 
(CTAL). The Federation of Workers of 
Mexico (CTM) also withdrew from CTAL 
and from the World Federation of Trade 
Unions (WFTU), and agreed to sponsor 
a regional labor congress to develop a 
regional affiliate of the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions 
(ICFTU) in the Western Hemisphere. 
This congress opened on January 8, 1951. 
CTM energetically endeavored to win 
back the more prominent place which it 
had once held in the Mexican labor 
movement. 
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WORLD TRADE LEADS 
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(Continued from p. 10) 


Additional Import Opportunity 


(Note: The following information was re- 
ceived too late to include in the regular 
listing of import trade opportunities.) 

121. Italy—Italcementi-Fabbriche Riunite 
Cemento (producer), 12, Via G. Camozzi, 
Bergamo, offers to supply up to 10,000 tons 
of cement each month, beginning April 1, 
1951. Specifications: BSS 12-1947, packed in 
94-pound bags. Interested firms should 
communicate directly with the Italian firm 
which is reportedly planning to send a 
representative to the United States in the 
near future. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Branch has 
recently published the following trade lists 
of which mimeographed copies may be ob- 
tained by firms domiciled in the United 
States from this Branch and from Depart- 
ment of Commerce Field Offices. The price is 
$1 a list for each country. 


Automotive-Equipment and 
Dealers—Cuba. 

Bag and Bagging Importers, Dealers, Manu- 
facturers and Exporters—France. 

Beverage Manufacturers—Belgium. 

Beverage Manufacturers—El Salvador. 

Cement Manufacturers—aAlgeria. 

Concrete-Product Manufacturers—Bolivia. 

Crude-Drug Producers and Exporters— 
Egypt. 

Electric-Power Companies—Austria. 

Electrical Plastic Pressure Sensitive Coated 
Tape Manufacturers—Germany. 

Electrical Supply and Equipment Import- 
ers and Dealers—Cuba. 

Electrical Supply and Equipment Import- 
ers and Dealers—Thailand. 

Feedstuff Importers, Dealers, 
turers, and Exporters—Honduras. 

Flour Mills—Guatemala. 

Flour Mills—El Salvador. 

Glass and Glassware Importers and Deal- 
ers—-Costa Rica. 

Glass and Glassware Importers and Deal- 
ers—Egypt. 

Glass and Glassware Manufacturers and 
Exporters—Denmark. 

Glass and GlassWare Manufacturers and 
Exporters—Nicaragua. 

Glue Manufacturers—Finland. 

Hide and Skin Importers, Dealers and 
Exporters—Egypt. 

Hospitals—Rhodesia. 

Medicinal and Toilet Preparation Manufac- 
turers—Colombia. 

Medicinal and Toilet Preparation Manu- 
facturers—Portugal. 

Medicinal and Toilet Preparation Manu- 
facturers—E]l Salvador. 

Office Supply and Equipment Importers 
and Dealers—Peru. 

Petroleum Industry—French West Indies 
and French Guiana. 

Sawmills—Austria. 

Sawmills—Philippines. 

Sugar Mills—Guatemala. 

Sugar Mills—El Salvador. 

Tanneries—aAustria. 

Tobacco and Tobacco-Product Manufac- 
turers—Greece. 

Tobacco and Tobacco-Product Importers, 
Dealers, and Manufacturers—Iraq. 


Importers 


Manufac- 





The Central Bank, Republic of the Philip- 
pines, has released to PRISCO (Price Stabili- 
zation Corporation) $5,000,000 for the pur- 
chase of fertilizers needed by sugar pro- 
ducers. 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


(Continued from p. 24) 


Rubber & Products 


BRAZILIAN RUBBER OUTPUT AND SHIPMENTS 


With output in December 1950 estimated 
at 2,430 long tons, Brazilian production of 
natural rubber for the year totaled 23,922 
tons, about 12 percent less than the 27,256 
tons reported in 1949. Production esti- 
mates are based on rubber purchases by the 
Amazon Credit Bank and shipments to do- 
mestic consuming centers of uncontrolled 
types of rubber by Para and Bahia shippers. 
The Amazon Credit Bank preliminary fore- 
cast for the 1950-51 rubber harvest, which 
started in September, is about 29,500 long 
tons, some 5,600 tons greater than the pre- 
ceding crop. 

Output of washed and dried rubber by 
plants under contract to the Amazon Credit 
Bank totaled 1,906 tons in December, 20,623 
tons for the year 1950, and 23,544 tons in 
1949. 

Shipments of natural rubber from pro- 
ducing to consuming centers in Brazil 
amounted to 1,912 tons in December, and 
20,796 tons for the year, as against 17,626 tons 
in 1949. 

Stocks of rubber held by the Amazon 
Credit Bank in producing areas at the end 
of December 1950 totaled 5,124 tons, as 
against 10,827 tons a year earlier. Stocks 
held by the bank in consuming areas (Rio 
de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, and Porto Alegre) 
were 3,819 tons at the end of 1950, as against 
4,085 tons a year earlier. 

Production of reclaimed rubber in Brazil 
was estimated at 1,402 tons in the first 9 
months of 1950, compared with 1,270 tons in 
the like period of 1949. 

On December 7, 1950, at Belem, an extraor- 
dinary general assembly of the shareholders 
of the Rubber Credit Bank approved the 
transformation of that bank into the Amazon 
Credit Bank, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of Federal law No. 1,184 of August 30, 
1950. 

Press reports from Porto Velho, Territory 
of Guapore, have called the attention of the 
Government and of the Amazon Credit Bank 
to the smuggling of domestically grown rub- 
ber on the Bolivian frontier. Small river 
traders are said to be paying 30 cruzeiros per 
kilogram for any unclassified type of hevea 
rubber when the official ceiling price for fine 
crude rubber now in force in Brazil is only 
22,70 cruzeiros. These reports add that this 
smuggled rubber is being shipped by plane 
to La Paz, Bolivia, and then to Argentina. 


Soaps, Toiletries 


U. S. Imports 


In 1950, the United States imported soap, 
perfume material (except essential oils), 
and perfumery and toilet preparations valued 
at $4,438,687, against $3,557,388 in 1949. 

Perfume materials accounted for $2,532,- 
991, a gain of 36 percent from the value for 
the preceding year. France and Switzerland 
were the two largest suppliers of these mate- 
rials, with their shipments valued at $1,538,- 
696 and $658,674, respectively. Of total im- 
ports of perfumery materials, an aggregate 
of $2,415,050 was made up of four groups, as 
follows: Floral essences and concretes, $879,- 
762 ($578,230 in 1949); musk in grains or 
pods, $124,996 ($59,020); all natural or syn- 
thetic odoriferous or aromatic chemicals, 
n. s. p. f. (not mixed or compounded) $126,- 
073 ($97,218); and all mixtures containing 
essential or distilled oils, or natural or syn- 
thetic odoriferous or aromatic substances, 
$1,284,219 ($1,031,689) . 

Exotic animal perfume material receipts 
in 1950 totaled 3,955 pounds valued at $199,- 
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Tua Mesa Roe 


This event should be of interest to the 
leather, leather goods, and plastics indus- 
tries. It is reported there is a market in 
France for American plastics used in the 
manufacture of handbags. 

Firms interested in participating may send 
their applications for space direct to the 
Conseil National du Cuir, 2 rue Edouard VII, 
Paris, France, or may obtain additional in- 
formation from the Office of the French Com- 
mercial Counselor, 610 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 


= 





Fertilizers have been added to the list of 
commodities having unlimited allocations, 
the Director General of Imports, Iraq, has 
announced. 





265, in contrast to 2,846 pounds valued at 
$97,071 in the preceding year. These mate- 
rials consist of the following items (1949 
figures in parentheses): Ambergris, 518 
pounds valued at $17,268 (157 pounds, $10,- 
148); musk, 741 pounds, $124,996 (397 pounds, 
$59,020); civet, 1,366 pounds, $53,031 (676 
pounds, $27,572); and castoreum, 1,330 
pounds, $3,970 (1,617 pounds, $3,331). 

Imports of perfumery and toilet prepara- 
tions totaled $1,514,860 compared with 
$1,347,551 in 1949. The principal items were 
perfumery (including cologne) containing 
alcohol, 89,799 pounds, valued at $1,146,493 
(87,392 pounds, $1,120,694 in 1949); and 
toilet waters containing alcohol, 26,544 
pounds, $95,704 (22,198 pounds, $86,375 in 
1949). 

Soap imports in 1950 were valued at $390,- 
836 against $345,200 in 1949. The quantities 
were 1,119,484 and 810,874 pounds, respec- 
tively. Toilet soap (valued at over 20 cents 
a pound) accounted for 432,585 pounds, 
$261,779, against 284,427 pounds valued at 
$226,656 in 1949. Leather soap (including 
saddle soap) amounted to 178,640 pounds 
and $41,790 (143,218 pounds, $44,751 in 1949). 
The bulk of the remaining receipts repre- 
sented soap and soap products, n. e. s. 


Tobaceo 


CUBAN EXPORTS OF MACHINE-MADE CIGARS 


One Cuban cigar manufacturer who had 
acquired cigar-making machines began to 
export machine-made Perfecto cigars in 
February. Orders for 70,000 Perfectos were 
on hand, and the manufacturer hoped to 
receive additional orders for at least 100,000 
monthly. Other manufacturers reportedly 
had orders from the United States for ma- 
chine-made cigars and were expected to be- 
gin to export early in March. 


TURKISH TOBACCO MARKET 


The tobacco market for the 1950 Turkish 
crop opened in Izmir on January 15. The 
trading was not as animated during the first 
three market days nor in as large volume as 
the opening market of last year. 

The tobacco crop in the Aegean area is 
estimated at from 50,000 to 55,000 metric 
tons. However, the quality is said to be in- 
ferior because of infestation of thripsis 
disease. The large purchase of 1949 stock 
and earlier stocks by a United States com- 
pany at the close of the year enabled the 
Tobacco Monopoly to dispose of a large share 
of its stock accumulations and place itself 


in position to give support to the new market. 


Large stocks of lower-grade tobaccos from 
previous crops are said to remain in the 
hands of merchants; this factor has had a 
depressing effect on new market operations. 
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